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POETRY. 


CASTLE BUILDING. 


The following stanzas were written by Mr. Ellidge on 
reading Dr. Calamy’s sermon against “ Idle Thoughts, 
and delivered in his lecture on the elocution of the Senate 
and the Bar, at the Royal Institution, London. 


Let saints interdict, and let sages revile, _ 
The sportive creations which fancy supplies ; 
Oh, still let her baseless enchantments beguile, 
And veil the bleak prospect of truth to my eyes. 


Let those who are strangers to want and to wo 
Despise the gay fabric she raises in air, 

The joys of delusion they never can know, 
Whose wishes exceed not the blessings they share. 


‘Tis not to the wish which fruition attends— 
"Tis not to the dictate which power obeys— 
That Fancy her magic emblazonry lends, 
Or Hope all her tinselled illusion displays. 


‘Tis the wretch whom remorseless misfortune pursues, 
*Tis the soul which reflection has taught to despair, 

That Fantasy charms with her high-coloured views, 
And shields from the sullen intrusions of care. 


Who would not illumine despondency’s gloom, 
When the rays of delight can so cheaply be bought ? 
Who would not bid pleasures, long faded, to bloom, 
When their bright hues will start into life with a 
thought ? 
When realities torture, ‘tis wise to forget; | 
When sorrows assail us, to fly from their sting; 
For fancy can soften the sigh of regret, : 
And bear us from anguish on fairy-formed wing. 


Then oft let her waft me through space and through time, 
And cold probability’s limits defy ; : 

Her flights, though unstable, are oft times sublime, 
And falsehood is rapture when spoke from her eye. 


Deny not the wretched their day dreams of joy, 
Too often, alas! their sole comfort below; 

Since virtue disdains not such dreams te employ, 
Whence reason, awaking, feels fresh vigour flow. 


Full often, when no human comfort was near, 
When each frail exertion had failed to relieve, 

When dejection extorted from manhood a tear, 
And fortitude’s self for a moment might grieve,— 


Unconscious I’ve wandered from wo to delight, 
Spontaneous Elysium has grown to my view; 
Gay Fancy has burnished her images bright, 
And hope has half whispered those images true. 


Each purpose by natural bias endeared, 
Each darling desire and delightful reward, 

Has flashed on my mind, and to fancy appeared 
With time and with circumstance still to accord. 


My vassals have waited, my flambeaus have blazed, 
My castle has rung, and my beauties have smiled, 
Whole kingdoms with joy on my bounty have gazed, 
And Fame has proclaimed me her favourite child. 


l seek the retreat, too, of private distress ; 
Idraw modest worth from the shades of neglect ; 
llive, and I breathe, and I move but to bless— 
When the fond vision flies, and I’m left to reflect. 


Yet e’en from this madness some comfort I draw, 

And I blame not my heart through its fictious career; 
By power unchecked, unrestricted by law, 

It still holds the cause of benevolence dear. 


Then still let the fancied enjoyments you spurn 
Snatch me from the horrible grasp of despair— 

I escape from my sorrows, too soon to return, 
And phrenzy’s a kinder impostor than care. 


SELECT TALES. 


JONATHAN'S VISIT TO THE CELESTIAL EMPIRE. 
BY J. K. PAULDING. 

Somewhere about the year 1783, Jonathgn, a young 
fellow who lived away down east, took inghis head 
to make avoyage toCanton. Accordingly, he fitted 
out his sloop,a tarnation clever vessel of about eighty 
tons, and taking a crazy old compass for his guide, 
his two cousins, one alad about sixteen, and a great 
Newfoundland dog, for his crew, and a couple of 
rusty revolutionary swords for an armament, he bold- 
ly set forth on a voyage to the celestial empire. 

Jonathan was a mighty cute lad, and had read a 
little or so about the great devotion of the Chinese 
to the herb called ginseng, which every body knows 
is a remedy for all things. He happened one day to 
hear an Indian doctor give it as his opinion that a 
certain plant which grew in the neighbourhood of 
Jonathan’s natale solum, was very much like the fa- 
mous Chinesé panacea, as he had seen it described. 
He took a hint from this, and rather guessed he 
would carry a good parcel along with him on specu- 
lation. Accordingly he gathered a few hundred 
weight, dried, and stowed it away in one of his 
lockers, under the cabin floor. 

Providence, which seems to take special care of 
such droll fellows as Jonathan, who calculate pretty 
considerably on their native energies, blessed him 
with fair winds and good weather; his old compass 
behaved to admiration; his old chart, which had 
been torn into fifty thousand pieces and pasted ona 
bit of tarpaulin, proved a most infallible guide; and, 
some how or other, he could not exactly tell how, 
he plumped his sloop right into Table Bay, just as 
¥ e old fellow had been there a hundred times be- 

ore. 
The Dutch harbour-master was sitting under his 
hat on his piazza, when he beheld, through the 


smoke of his pipe, this strange apparition of a ves- 
sel, s¢udding like a bird into the bay. He took, it 
for the famous Flying Dutchman, and such was his 
trepidation, that he stuck his pipe into his button- 
hole without knocking out the ashes, whereby ‘he 
burnt a hole in his waistcoat. When Jonathan 
rounded to, and came to anchor, the harbour-master 
ventured to go on board to get information cqncern- 
ing this strange little barque. He could talk Eng- 
lish, Dutch fashion, for indeed he had been pro- 
moted to the office on account of his skill in langua- 
es, 

ae Whence came you, Mynheer?” quoth he. 

“ Right off the reel from old Salem, I guess,” re- 
plied Jonathan. 

‘*Qld Salem—whereabouts is dat den? I tont 
know any sich place about here.” 

**T guess not. What’s your name, squire?” 

**Hans Ollenbockenoffenhaffengraphensteiner ish 
my name.” 

**Whew! why it’s as long as a pumpkin vine— 
now aint it?” 

‘* But whereabouts ish dish blashe you speague 
of?” reiterated the harbour-master. | 

‘*O, it’s some way of!—about six or eight thousand 
miles down west there.” 

*¢ Six tousand duyvels!” muttered Hans with the 
long name. ‘* Do you tink I will pelieve such a cog 
and pull shtory as dat, Mynheer?” 

* If voudon’t believe me, ask my two cousins there 
—and if you don’t believe them, ask my dog. I tell 
you [come right straight from old Salem, in the 
United States of Ameryke 


** United Sthaites of vat? I never of heard of any. 


United Sthaites but de Sthaites of Hollant.” 

** Ah—I suppose not—they’ve jist been christen- 
ed. 1 ’spose now likely you’ve never heard of the 
new world neither, have you, mister—what’s your 
name??? 

“Hans Ollenbockenoffenhaffengraphensteiner— 
I told you zo pefore.” 

** May be you’ll have to tell me again before I 
know it by beatt, I calculate. But did you never 
hear of the new world, squire?” 

** Not I—ant if I hat, 1 voildn’t hafe pelieved it. 
Tare ish no new worlt zince de tiscovery of de Cabe 
of Goot Hoop dat know. Put, gome along, you 
must co vid me to de gubernador.” 

Jonathan puzzled the governor about as much as 
he had done the harbour-master. But his papers 
were all fair and above board, and the governor had 
not only heard of the new world, but of the United 
States of Amerrykey, as Jonathan called them. Ac- 
cordingly he was permitted to enjoy all the privileges 
of the port. 

Nothing could exeeed the curiosity and wonder 
excited by the vessel among the people at the Cape. 
That she should have made a voyage of so many 
thousand miles, with such a erew and such an outfit, 
was, in their opinion, little less than miraculous, and 
the worthy governor could only account for it by the 
aid of witcheraft, which, he had somewhere heard, 
abounded in the new world. Jonathan was the great- 
est man, and his dog the greatest dog at the Cape. 
He dined with the governor and the burgomasters; 
cracked his jokes with their wives and daughters, 
danced with the Hottentots, and might have married 
a rich Dutch damsel of five hundred weight, and five 
thousand ducats a year, provided he would have 
given up old Salem for ever. 

Afier partaking of the hospitalities of the Cape a 
few days, Jonathan began to be in a hurry to prose- 
cute his voyage. 
asmoney. On the sixth day he accordingly set sail 
amid the acclamations of the inhabitants, taking 
with him a hippopotamos, an ourang-outang, and six 
ring-tailed monkeys, all of which he had bought on 
speculation. One of his cousins had, however, been 
so smitten with the country about the Cape, or with 
the charms of a litthe Dutch maiden, that he deter- 
mined to stay behind, marry, and improve the in- 
habitants—on speculation. A Dutch sailor offered 
to supply his place, but Jonathan declined, fan 


he guessed his other cousin and the Newfoundland 


dog, who was a pretty particular cute kritter, could 
sail his sloop quite round the world and back again. 

Not much of interest oceurred during the voyage, 
until he arrived at Macao, where he excited the 
same astonishment, underwent the same scrutiny, 
returned the same satisfactory answers, and came 
off as triumphantly as he did at the Cape of Good 
Hope. While here, he saw every thing, inquired 
about every thing, and went every where. Among 
other adventures he one day accompanied his cousin 
in a fishing-boat, to see if they fished as the people 
did on the banks of Newfoundland. Unfortunately 
a violent storm came on; some of the boats were 
lost, and their crews drowned. The survivers went 
and offered up some of their paddles at the great 
temple of Neang-ma-ko. Those that were able, 
added some matches and gilt paper. Jonathan’s 
other cousin here determined to stay behind at Ma- 
cao. It occurred to him he might make a specula- 


He knew the value of time as well- 


tion by curing the fish after the manner of mackerel. 
Jonathan did not much like this, buthe said ‘* never 
mind, I partly guess I can do without him.” 

Jonathan had now no one but his Newfoundland 
dog to assist in the navigation ofhis sloop. But, he 
thought to himself, his voyage was almost at an end; 
and, atall events, if he hired any of the Macao peo- 
ple, they would be offering up matches and gilt pa- 
per to Neang-ma-ko, instead of minding their busi- 
ness. So he set sail for Canton, the Chinese prog- 
nosticating he would go tothe bottom, because he 
did not make an offering to Neang-ma-ko, and the 
Portuguese, that he woul go to the devil, because 
he did not pay his devoirs to the virgin. 


At Lin-Tin he was taken for a smuggler of opium 
by some, and for a magician by others, when they 
saw his vessel, heard where he hailed from, and be- 
came convinced that his whole crew consisted of a 
Newfoundland dog. The commander of the fleet 
of ships of war stationed at Lin-Tin, to prevent the 
smuggling of opium into the celestial empire, seized 
the sloop, and devoted its brave commander to the 
indignation of the mighty emperor, who is brother 
tothe sunand moon. Hereupon Jonathan bethought 
himself of a piece of the herb he had brought with 
him and had in his pocket. isa mighty good 
chance,” thought he, **to try if it’s the identical 
thing.”? Accordingly, he took a convenient opportu- 
nity of presenting to the valiant commander a bit 
about as big as his finger. The admiral, whose 
name was Tizzy-Wizzy-l'wang-Lang, stared at him 
at first with astonishment, then at the present 
with almost dismay, and thrusting it into his pocket, 
immediately caused it to be proclaimed that the ‘* fo- 
reign barbarian” was innocent of the crime, or the 
intention of smuggling opium, and might go any 
where he pleased. ‘Tizzy-Wizzy-T wang-Lang then 
sat down and wrote a despatch to the governor of 
Canton, stating that he had routed the “ foreign 
barbarians,”’ destroyed their fleet, and thrown all 
their opium overboard. After which he shut him- 
self up in his cabin, and took a morsel of the treasure 
Jonathan had presented him, aboutas largeas the head 
of apin. Itis astonishing how much better he felt 
afterwards. 


In the meanwhile Jonathan had set sail, and was 
ploughing his way towards Canton, with a fair wind 
and a good prospect of making a great speculation, 
for he had ascertained to a certainty that the article 
he had brought with him was the real ginseng, which 
was worth five times its weight in gold. He went 
ashore at the village of Ho-tun, where he saw the 
people catching wild ducks and geese, which they 
fatten by feeding in the dark. ‘*That’sa good hint,” 
said Jonathan, shutting one eye, *‘and Ll tell the 
folks at old Salem.” While he was walking about, 
seeing into every thing, he was unexpectedly saluted 
by a shower of stones from a parcel of children with 
their hair sticking up behind like two horns. Jona- 
than thought this tarnation ungenteel, but he pru- 
dently suppressed his anger, considering he was in 
a strange country, and was come to try his fortune. 

* May I be battered,”” quoth Jonathan, as he ap- 
proached Canton, and saw the countless boats moor- 
ed in streets onthe river, or flitting about in every 
direction—** May I be buttered if here isn’t acity all 
afloat. This beats all nater!” 


And sure enough here was a scene that might have 
made one of our Indians wonder. The whole world 
seemed on the water. Junks, with two eyes staring 
at the bows, canal-boats, flower-boats, pleasure-boats 
and boats of all sizes and descriptions, filled with all 
sorts of people, lay moored in regular streets, or 
were moving about to and fro in every direction, 
painted in all the colours of the rainbow, and orna- 
mented with gold Jeaf and grinning monsters having 
no prototypes in nature, or any where else but in 
the grotesque imagination of the artists of the celes- 
tial empire. 


The busy activity of some of these boats was sin- 
gularly contrasted with the luxurious ease of others, 
in which might be seen a couple of Chinese dandies 
reclining on mats and resting their heads on bamboo 

illows, with pipes in their mouths, either listless- 
y contemplating the scene before them, or gazing 
with lack-lustre eye on the picture of some favourite 
beauty with penciled eyebrows, nails likea tiger and 
feet almost invisible. Others were performing the 
ceremony of chin-chin-jos, which consists in throw- 
ing bits of burniag paper into the water, while the 
din of innumerable gongs contributed a species of 
music to the scene that made honest Jonathan stop 
his ears in reverential dismay. 

When our adventurer moored his sloop at Wham- 
poa, in the midst of a fleet of vast ships, of almost 
all the nations of Europe, they did not know what 
to make of her. All he could say failed in con- 
vineing them that he had come from such a long dis- 
tance, in such a yessel, navigated by such a crew. 
Besides, what could have brought him to Canton? 
He had neither money to purchase, nor cargo to ex- 
change for Chinese commodities, except it might 


be his river-horse, his ourang-outang, and his mon- 


keys. 
kept his own secret. He had heard 


the Chinese were as as the ** leetle end of no- 
thing whittled down,” and determined to be as sharp 
as the best of them. ‘Accordingly nothing could be 

ot out of him, except that he had come on his own 

ottom, and meant to turn a penny some how or 
other. He said nothing about his ginseng, which 
he had, as I before stated, stowed away in a secret 
locker. 

The story of the strange man and the strange ves- 
sel that had been navigated from the new world by a 
man and a dog, made a great noise, and thousands 
flocked to see them. The gentleman who officiated 


{ as American consul, without, however, having a re- 


ular appointment, behaved in the most kind and 
riendly manner to Jonathan, and introduced him to 
a hong, or, as our hero called him, a hung-mer- 
chant, who undertook to do his business for him, that 
rd if he had any to do, which seemed rather doubt- 
ul. 

**T chin-chin you,” said Fat-qua, the hong-man. 

** You don’t now, do you?” quoth Jonathan. 
“6 Well then, I chin-chin you, and so we are even, I 
guess. 

Fat-qua was very anxious to know all about Jona- 
than’s business, but the Chinese were such plaguy 
slippery fellows, he was afraid to trust him with his 
secret. He, therefore, very gravely, and with infi- 
nite simplicity commended to him his cargo of live 
stock, begged he would dispose of them to the best 
advantage, and invest the proceeds in a cargo of no- 
tions. Fat-qua did not know whether to laugh or be 
angry—however, he concluded by laughing, and pro- 
mising to do his best. 

The trifle which Jonathan brought with him had 
been all expended in maintaining himself and his 
dog, and Fat-qua did not feel inclined to advance any 
on the security of his live stock. This being the 
ease, Jonathan one day brought a pound or two of 
his ginseng, and asked him carelessly what it might 
be likely worth in these parts? 

‘* Hi yah!” exclaimed the hong-merchant in as- 
— ** No, have got some more of he—hi 

ah!” 
Some small matter—not much,” said Jonathan. 

Fat-qua disposed of the two pounds of ginseng for 
a thumping sum, which Jonathan pocketed in less 
than no time, and chuckled in his sleeve, as he thought 
of the means to get rid of the whole at the same rate. 
A day or two after, he delivered the hong-merchant 
a few pounds more, which he said he had accident- 
ally found in a place where he had stowed away and 
forgot it. 

‘**Hi yah! Missee Joe Notting, I chin-chin you.” 
on he began to have a great respect for Missee Joe 

otting. 

In this way, by slow degrees, did friend Jonathan 
bring forth his hoard of hidden treasures, till it was 
all disposed of, and he found himself in possession 
of almost half a million of dollars; for, it is to be re- 
collected, this happened long before the value of 
ginseng was brought down to almost nothing by the 
large quantities carried to China in consequence of 
the successful speculation of Jonathan. 

Every time he produced a new lot, he declared it 
was all he had left, and consequently, to the last mo- 
ment, the price was kept up. Fat-qua began to be- 
lieve that Joe Notting had discovered some hidden 
place where it grew, in the neighbourhood of Can- 
ton, or that he dealt with the prince of darkness. He 
accordingly caused him to be watched, but our hero 
was too wide awake for the hong-merchant. | 

“Hi yah! Missee Joe Notting—some yet more— 
when you shall think shall you no more have—hey? 
Every day here come you—say the last is he—hi yah! 
1 think no last come for ever.” 

‘*¢] hain’t another stick to save my gizzard,” said 
Jonathan, and this time he spoke like a man of ho- 
nour. He had at last sold out his hoard, with the ex- 
ception of a small pareel for presents, and to use on 
an emergency. 

Jonathan was now thinking he would gather him- 
self together, and point his bowsprit towards home. 
But first he determined to see about him, for he ex-. 
pected to be asked a heap of questions when he got 
amongst his old neighbours; and not be able to tell 
them all about the celestial empire, would be to show 
he had little or no gumption, 

He accordingly visited the famous flower garden 
of Fa-Tee, where he saw a vast collection of the 
most beautiful flowers, and roses of all colours. Re- 
turning, he passed through the suburb of Ho-Nam, 
where he was called Fan-kwei, which means “‘ fo- 
reign devil,” and pelted handsomely with stones, 
according to the hospitable custom of the inhabitants. 

Jonathan was now so rich, that he felt himself a 
different man from what he was when the boys pelt- 
ed him at the village of Ho-tun. He had moreover 
seen the bamboo so liberally employed on the backs 
of the Chinese by their own officers and magistrates, 
that he thought he might make use himself of thi 
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universal panacea for all offences in the celestial em- 
pire. Accordingly, he sallied forth among these in- 
hospitable rogues, and serge his stick so vigorously 
that the rabble fled before him, crying out ‘* Fan- 
kwei!” and making motions significant of cutting off 
the head, as much as to say that would be his end at 
last. The reader must know that beheading is con- 
sidered the most disgraceful of all punishments in 
the celestial empire, where they do every thing dif- 
ferently from the rest of the world. ; 

A formal complaint was laid before the Gan-chat- 
sze, a minister of justice at Canton, against the Fan- 
kwei, who had feloniously bambooed the mob of Ho- 
Nam. Fat-qua, one of our hero’s securities, was 
taken into custody till his forthcoming, and an ex- 
press sent off to Pekin to announce the intelligence 
to the brother of the sun and moon, that a Fan-kwei 
had beaten at least two hundred of his valiant and 
invineible subjects, who could not bring themselves 
to soil their fingers by touching even the clothes of 
a foreign barbarian. 

Jonathan was soon arrested, and, being carried be- 
fore the illustrious Gan-chat-sze, was astonished at 
seeing the infinite mischief he had done. ‘There was 
one poor man who had his eye put out; another his 
head fractured; a third his arm broken; and, what 
was worse than all this, three children were so dis- 
abled that they could not stand, all by Jonathan’s 
bamboo, which was about as thick as your finger. 

This was a serious business for a Fan-kwei. But 
his friend Fat-qua whispered in his ear— 

‘¢Hi yah—Missee Joe Notting—you some more 
have got of that grand—Hi yah! You stand under me 
—hey?’” 

Jonathan tipt him a knowing wink, and Fat-qua 
then crept close to the ear of the incorruptible Gan- 
chat-sze, and whispered him in like manner; but 
what he said being only intended for the ear of jus- 
tice, must not be disclosed. The effect however, 
was miraculous, the Gan-chat-sze forthwith start- 
ed up in a mighty passion, and, seizing his bamboo, 
attacked the complainants in the suit with such won- 
derful vigour, that he actually performed a miracle, 
and restored every one of them to the use of their 
limbs. After this he discharged the offender with a 
caution, which Fat-qua translated into excellent En- 
glish, and the next day Jonathan sent him by the 
hands of the same discreet friend a pound of gin- 
seng. 1 

ne Hi yah Missee Joe—some more yet, hey! Be- 
lieve him make him as him go long.—Hi yah Chin- 
chin you, Missee Joe Notting.” 

Fat-qua was determined to signalize this triumph 
of Chinese justice over prejudice against foreigners, 
by a great feast of bears-claws, birds-nests, and all 
the delicacies of the east. He, therefore, invited a 
number of the Fan-kweis about the factory to meet 
Jonathan at his country-seat, near the gardens of Fa- 
Tee, and they had a jolly time of it. Our hero was 
complimented with a pair of chop-sticks of the most 
elegant construction and materials, which he managed 
with such skill that, by the time dinner was over, he 
was well nigh starved to death. 


The ** hung-merchant” Fat-qua was a jolly little 
fellow, ‘‘about knee high to a toad,” as Jonathan 
used to say, and fond of a good glass of wine. He 
plied his guests pretty neatly, until they began to feel 
a little too heavy, and sailed away one by one under 
rather high steam, leaving Jonathan and his friend 
alone together, the latter fast asleep. Jonathan was 
by this time in high feather, and thought this would 
be a good time to take a peepat the establishment of 
his friend, that he might know something of these 
matters when he got home. 


He arose without disturbing the little fat gentleman, 
and proceeded to penetrate into the interior of the 


’ house, until he came to the female apartments, in 


one of which he saw a young _ smoking, to whom 
he paid his compliments with a low bow. Her pipe 
was formed of slender pieces of bamboo,highly po- 
lished, with a bowl of silver and a mouth-piece of 
amber. Her hair was beautifully long and tastefully 
dressed with flowers and gold and silver bodkins, and 
the whole atmosphere of the room was perfumed 
with jasmine and other odoriferous plants and shrubs. 
By her side lay a guitar, on which she seemed tu have 
been playing. 

The entrance of Johnathan threw her into great 


confusion, and she uttered several violent screams, 


which however brought no one to her assistance. — 
The illustrious Fat-qua was still sleeping in his seat, 
and the servants making merry as usual with the re- 
mains of the feast. Jonathan attempted an apology 
for his intrusion, but the more he apologized, the 
louder the young lady screamed. Jonathan wonder- 


: ed what could be the matter with her. ' 


** Well, I never saw any thing like this growing 
among corn—what’s come over the gal? May I be 
chiselled if I don’t think she’s afeard I’ll eat her.— 
But why the dickens, if she’s frightened, dont she 
seamper off, that being the most natural way of get- 
ting out of danger.” Jonathan did not know the feet 
of the poor Ate damsel were not more than two 
inches and a half long, and that she could no more 
run than fly. They were what the Chinese poets 
call a couple of ‘‘golden lilies.” 

Encouraged by this nofion, that her pretending to 
be frightened was all sheer affectation, he approach- 
ed her still nearer, took up the guitar, ana begged 
her to play him a tune, such as ‘* Yankee Doodle,” 
or anything of that sort that was pretty easily manag- 
ed, for he did not much admire any of your fashion- 
able gimeracks. Jonathan wasa plaguy neat kind 
ofa chap—as handsome a lad as might be seen; tall, 


and straight, with blue eyes, white forehead, and red 
cheeks, a little rusted to be sure with the voyage. 
The pretty creature with the little feet, whose 
name was Shangtshee, ventured at last to look at this 
impudent intruder, and, sooth to say, he did not ap- 
pear so terrible at the second glance as at the first.— 
She smiled, and put out her small foot for Jonathan 
to admire. She then took her guitar and played him 
a tune—it was not “ Yankee Doodle” to be sure, but 
it rather pleased Jonathan, for he declared it beat all, 
he’d be switched if it did’nt. Shangtshee seemed to 
understand the compliment, for she smiled and put 
out her other golden lily, I suppose to show Jonathan 
she had a pair of them. Jonathan admired the 
pipe; she handed it to him, he put it to his lips, and 
iving it back again, she put it toher lips, which our 
cir finally concluded came as near to kissing as two 
pence to a groat. 


** How the kritter blushes,” thought Jonathan. He 
did not know she was painted half an inch thick af- 
ter the fashion of the Chinese ladies. As they sat 
thus exchanging little pleasant civilities, which, in- 
nocent as they were, endangered both their lives, 
they were alarmed, at least the lady—for Jonathan 
had never particularly studied Chinese customs—by 
the sound of a guitar, at some distance in the garden. 
It approached nearer, and, in a few minutes, seem- 
ed directly under the window of the apartment. 
Shangtshee appeared greatly agitated, and begged 
Jonathan by signs to depart the way he came. But 
Jonathan had no notion of being scared by a tune, 
and declined to budge an inch. It was a nice tune, 
and he did’nt much mind if he heard another just 
like it. 

Presently the music ceased, and all at once the 
young Shangtshee screamed almost as loud as the 
former ones. “ What can have got into the curious 
varmant now, I wonder?” quoth Jonathan. He little 
suspected she had caught a glimpse of the face of her 
lover through the blinds. ‘his young man was eall- 
ed Yu-min-hoo, which signifies feathered, because 
he was a great poet, and took such high flights that 
his meaning was sometimes quite out of sight. He 
always carried an ink-bottle suspended to his button, 
a bamboo pen stuck behind his ear, and a book un- 


that none might escape him. He made verses upon 
Shangtshee, in which he compared her to a dish of 
bears-elaws, since her nails were at least six inches 
long, and she wasa delicacy which the epicure might 
admire every day in the year. It was this sentiment 
which he had set to music and sung on this eventful 
evening under the window of his mistress. 


Yu-min-hoo was petrified when he saw his Shang- 
tshee sitting so cosily by the side of a Fan-kwei, 
which, as I said before, means foreign devil. His 
indignation was terrible, and his jealousy prodigi- 
ous. He had thoughts of sitting down by the light 
of the moon and writing a furious ode, consigning 
the Fan-kwei to all the Chinese devils, which are 
the ugliest in the world. Even their gods are mon- 
sters, what then must the others be? On second 
thoughts, however, Yu-min-hoo restrained his muse, 
and in a moment or two they heard the clatter of his 
wooden shoes gradually receding. Shangtshee again 
entreated with: her eyes, her hands, nay, her very 
feet, that Jonathan would make himself scarce. The 
tears ran down her cheeks, and like torrents of rain 
wore deep channels in them that almost spoiled their 
beauty. 

Jonathan tried all he could to comfort her, when, 
what was his surprise and indignation at her base in- 
gratitude, he was saluted with a seratch of those long 
nails that constitute the most unequivocal claim of a 
Chinese lady to rank. It was a scratch so emphatic 
and well-directed, that every nail, and most espe- 
cially the little finger nail, left its mark on his cheek, 
and it was preceded and followed by a scream of the 
highest pretensions. 

Our hero was astounded at this salutation. He had 
heard of love taps, but never of such as these. But 
he soon understood the whole squinting of the busi- 
ness as slick asa whistle, when he saw little Fat-qua 
standing before him breathing fire and looking fury 
with his dark sharp-cornered eyes. 

*- Hi yah!—Missee Joe Notting—spose think you 
my daughter one flower-woman—hey ?” 

Jonathan endeavoured to convince Fat-qua that 
there was not the least harm in sitting by the side of 
a young woman in a civil way—that it was done in 
his country every day in the year, particularly on 
Sundays—and that the women there were quite as 
good as the Chinese, though they did not wear wood- 
en shoes and nails six inches long. 


Fat-qua was wroth at this indecorous comparison 
of the Fan-kwei ladies with those of the celestial em- 
pire; he ordered his servants to seize Jonathan as a 
violater of Chinese etiquette, and a calumniator of 
wooden shoes and long nails. He determined in the 
bitterness of his heart to have him immediately before 
the worshipful Gan-chat-sze, who would not fail to 
squeeze some of his dollars out of him. 

But further reflection induced him to abandon this 
course. Herecollected, when the fumes of the wine 
were somewhat dissipated, that both himself and his 
daughter would be disgraced. and dishonored if it 
were publicly known that she had been in company 
with a Fan-kwei, a stain of the deepest dye, accord- 
ing to the statutes of the celestial empire, in any 
but the common women. The only way, therefore, 
was to make the best of a bad business. Accord- 
ingly he bribed his servants to secreey—married his 
daughter to the poet—and swore never to invite an- 


other Missee Joe Notting to dine with him so long 


der his arm, in which he wrote down his thoughts | 


as there was a woman in his house. He had never, 
he said, met with a fellow of this chop before. 

Various were the other adventures of our hero, 
which are forever incorporated in the annals of the 
celestial empire, where he figures as the ‘* Great 
Fan-kwei, Joe Notting.”” My limits will not suffice 
to particularize them all,else would I record how he 
was fined a thousand dollars by his old friend Gan- 
chat-sze, for bambooing a valiant sentinel who re- 
fused to let him enter the gates of Canton without 
a bribe; how his river-horse, being tired of confine- 
ment, took an opportunity to jump overboard, where- 
by he upset a boat and came nigh drowning the pas- 
sengers. This cost him three thousand dollars, His 
next adventure was picking up the body of a drown- 
ed man in the river one evening in passing between 
his sloop and the shore, whose murder he was found 
guilty of before Gan-chat-sze, who kindly let him 
off for ten thousand doHars, advising him at the same 
time through the hong-merchant Fat-qua, to take the 
earliest opportunity of making himself invisible 
within the precincts of the celestial empire. 

**T partly guess I’ll take his advice, and pull up 
stakes,” said Jonathan. ‘‘ I never saw such a tarnal 

ylace. It beats every thing, | swow. Why, squire 
at-qua,I’ll tell you what—if you’ll only come to our 
parts, you may go jist where you please—do jist as 
you please—and talk to the gals as much as you 
please. Ill be choked if it is’nt true by the living 

‘* Hi yah! Missee Joe Notting,” replied Fat-qua, 
‘**she must be some very fine place dat Merrykey.” 

‘* There you are right, squire. But, good bye; 1 
finally conclude it’s best to cut stick. They’re 
plaguy slippery fellows here, if they aint, may 1 be 

icked by a chap under size.” 

Jonathan received the remainder of his money, 
which he was then earnestly advised to invest in{bills, 
and at the same time to sell his vessel, and embark 
for home in a safer conveyance. 

“D’ye think I’m a feller of no more gumption than 
that?” said he. ‘Ill be darned if there’s a tighter 
safer thing than my sloop ever sailed across the salt 
sea; and as for your paper money, I’ve had enough 
of that in my own country in my time.” 

He declined shipping a crew, for he said he must 
trust, in that case, to strangers; and he thought to 
himself that he could easily induce his two cousins 
to go home with him now he was so rich. It hap- 

ened as he had anticipated, both gladly rejoined 

im again; each having tailed in his speculation. ‘The 
Lutchmen at the Cape forbade the one using a ma- 
chine he had invented for saving labour, lest it might 
lower the price of their negroes; and the Portuguese 
and Chinese refused to eat the fish of the other, be- 
cause he neither crossed himself before the picture 
of the virgin, nor burnt gilt paper to the image of 
Neang-ma-ko. 

A prosperous voyage ended in Jonathan’s happy 
return to Salem, where he became a great man, even 
to the extent of being yclept honourable. He lived 
long and happily, and his chief boast to the end of 
his life was that he had been the first of his country- 
men to visit the celestial empire, and the only man 
that navigated with a Newfoundland dog for an offi- 
cer.—M. Y. Mirror. 
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LITERARY. 


LIFE AND REIGN OF CHARLES THE FIRST. 
By 


Commentaries on the Life and Reign of Charles the 
First, King of England, by 1. D’\sraeli. Vol. V. 
pp. 475. Colburn and Bently. 

Mr. D’Israeli has now brought his important work 
to a close; and volumes more illustrative of the spirit 
of the times they portray were never placed before 
the public. As we said, when reviewing the former 
of these volumes, many will draw ditferent con- 
clusions from the very facts to which the author him- 
self points attention; but none will deny the industry 
with which he collects facts, or the judicious and en- 
lightened manner in which he reasons upon them. — 
He has cleared away a host of prejudices and false- 
hoods; and as a work of patient investigation and cu- 
rious evidence, these Commentaries are of great value. 
Like most biographers, he has taken up the honour 
of his hero as if it were his own; and Charles finds 
in him the ingenious defender and the eloquent eu- 
logist. We must confess we dissent as much from 
this extreme praise, as we do from the extreme cen- 
sure of the opposite. The King was not a sacrifice 
demanded by liberty, and still less a martyr; he was 
the victim of a small but powerful military party: his 
head was neither an offering to the people, nor to the 
church—it was simply a stepping stone to Cromwell. 
The truth is, Charles, like most other individuals, 
was punished for his follies, rather than his faults. 
Never was man placed in troubled times, less fitted 
to comprehend their wants, or meet their difficulties. 
He had many fine but no great qualities. His 
speeches were much nearer perfection than his ac- 
tions. He ascended the throne at an extraordinary 
period, with which only an extraordinary man could 
have grappled. A mighty change had for many years 
been working in England. The feudal system had 
left its prejudices, but not its power; wealth had not 
only greatly increased, but thanged its sources and 
its channels; religious also had led to political dis- 
cussion; and vague, and often ill-judged perseeution 
deepened on both sides by religion into fanaticism; 
while politics wandered, as they’ usually do, into 
theory, till corrected and made substantial by prac- 


tice. The crown was poor, and supported by old 


and false pretensions, whose wrong, or whose weak- 
ness, every day developed. At once irresolute and 
obstinate, unwilling to concede, and unable to en- 
force; taking as rules of action either worn-out pre- 
judices, or else expediency, Charles was utterly in- 
competent to meet the exigencies of his time or place, 
In nothing was his want of mental power more evine- 
ed than in his choice of friends, That well-known 
and admirable reply of Waller’s, when Charles II. 
was depreciating Elizabeth, and observed, ‘* To be 
sure, she had very wise counsellors;” ‘* Yes,” was 
the true and acute answer, ** but when did a fool ever 
choose such?” The very weakness of Charles’s coun- 
sellors was a proof of hisown. Strafford was the only 
minister whose talents were atall equal to their post; 
and it may reasonably be questioned, whether the 
odium attached to their exercise did not counterba- 
lance the benefit. Here wasa striking instance of that 
deficiency in judgment which was at once Charles’s 
great fault and misfortune. His reign isa very dreary 
period in English annals; the evil of its experience 
was even greater than that of its action. ‘To be be- 
neficial, all political change must be gradual; 


**For of the wholly common, man is made, 
And custom is his nurse! Wo, then, tothem 
Who lay irreverent hands upon his old 
House furniture, the dear inheritance 
From his forefathers! For time consecrates; 
And what is gray with age beeomes religion.” 


To us it appears, that the violence, the fanaticism, 
the bloodshed of this period, did more to retard the 
progress of civil and religious liberty than the exam- 
ple of resistance did to forward it. Principles admi- 
rable and immutable bore the blame of their party; 
and when quiet came at last, people were so exhaust- 
ed, that they submitted to encroachment, rather than 
hazard resistance again. All felt that it was *‘better 
to bear the evils which they knew, than fly to others 
which they knew not of.” A more enlightened 
and greater minded monarch or a parliament that had 
adhered to their earlier moderation, would have set- 
tled affairs on that best and surest foundation,—a li- 
beral view of the rights of the people; and spared Eng- 
land years of suffering and discord. Itis easy to set 
the past right, but more useful to draw a lesson for the 
present. Werecommend the following passage on 
civil war to those who dreamof revolution, even in 
their sleep. 


‘* Civil, or intestine wars, are distinguishable from 
external, or foreign wars, by the personal hatreds of 
the actors. ‘They are neither combating for ancient 
glory, nor for new conquests. It is the despair of 
their passions which involves these fraternal enemies 
‘in one common vengeance. Even conquests in civil 
wars render the victors fearful. Whitelocke*was 
deeply impressed by this sorrowful observation.— 
‘ Thus,’ says he, ‘ we may see that even after almost 
a conquest, yet they (the Parliament) apprehended 
no safety: such are the issues and miseries of a civil 
war, that the victors are full of fears from those they 
have subdued; no quiet, no security!” Where yicto- 
ries are as painful as defeats, dark cypress, and not 
laurels, must be gathered. What can two armies of 
fellow countrymen, sometimes two rival counties, op- 
posed to each other with provincial malignity, de- 
stroy, but that which was their own? Him who so 
bravely assaults, and him who so bravely repels, the 
country might bless had they the hearts to be recre- 
ants! What scenes are shifted in this tragic drama! 
The plundered mansion—the village in flames—the 
farmer’s homestead ravaged! Whose property has 
the hero of civil war plundered’—his neighbour’s. 
Whom has he routed’—his friends! Who appear 
in the returns of the wounded and killed of the ene- 
my ’—his relatives! ‘The sanctity of social life once 
violated, family is ranged against family; parents re- 
nounce their children; the brother is struck by the 
arm of his brother; even the affection of the wife is 
alienated; and finally, they leave the sad inheritance 
of their — animosities from generation to ge- 
neration.™ In civil wars not smallis the number of 
those whose names appear in no list of the sufferers, 
whose wounds are not seen by any human eye, but 
whose deaths are as certain as any which flies with 
the bullet. These are they who retreat !into the 
silerice of horror and despair, and die heart-broken 
—or linger on with sorrows unassuaged, or unutter- 
able griefs. Butall are not patriots who combat 
for patriotism. All sorts of adventurers, looking 
up to all sorts of hopes, take their stations under op- 
posing banners. ‘here shall we find ambition and 
avarice, often revenge and ingratitude; so many are 
the passions civil war indulges and conceals!” 


Curious combination. 


‘*In the west of England many country gentlemen 
were persuaded to raise up a third party in the eoun- 
try, which should neither be royalist nor partiamen- 
tarian. It was to consist of an army without soldiers, 
for they were neither to wear swords nor carry fire- 
arms. Suddenly appeared many thousand men, who 
it is said at one period amounted to a body of four- 
teen thousand, armed with clubs and flails, seythes 
and sickles laid on long poles; it was an agricultaral 
war, and the agrestic weapons, no longer wound- 
ing the fertile bosom of Nature, directed the whole 
rural war against man himself. Announeing that 
they would allow no armies to quarter within their 
bounds, they called themselves club-men, and de- 
cided all matters by their own club-law. They pro- 
fessed only to defend their harvests and their grana- 
ries. Atany given point they assembled in consi- 
derable foree, and their ensign bore a motto in 
rhymes, rude, but plain— 
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— 


‘If you offer to plunder and take our cattle, 
You may be sure we’ll give you battle.” 


This third party in the civil wars at first were so 
strange, that neither of the two great parties knew 
peer 8 to consider them hostile or friendly. The 
club-men grew to be so formidable as to be courted 
by both for timely compliances and temporary aid. 

romwell, too decided a general to allow of any in- 
dependent force, or ambiguous favours, attacked this 
unsoldierly army, and so completely routed the rural 
troops, that they no longer appear in our history. 
Jt is remarkable that the term plunder, for military 
spoliations and robberies which we find in the rhym- 
ing motto of the club-men, was now first introduced 
into our was brought from Germany 
by some of these soldiers of fortune.” 

Fine remarks. 

*‘The royal army was inspired by honour, and the 

liamentary army was led on by diberty. * * * 

“‘Military heroism excites the admiration of the 
world, more than any other virtue. It seems to be 
the original sin of our nature to be more interested 
by action than by repose. Power which destroys, as- 
tonishes mankind more than power which perpetu- 
ates. A philosopher once inquired into the cause of 
that restlessness and disorder in man which he could 
not discover in any other animal. He might have 
recollected, that no other animal is endowed with 
that proud reason, which is doomed to be tormented 
by glory, and never satiated by self-love. * * 

** Presumption, which is only hope run mad. 

*¢ Who suspects the monarchical devotion of Lord 
Falkland, the Earl of Derby, and the Marquis of 
Newcastle; or the auti-monarchical spirit of Milton, 
of Ludlow, and of him who desired no other epitaph 
than ‘* Here lies Thomas Scott, who adjudged the 
late king to die!” All these men worshipped the 
cause which they had hallowed on their own hearths; 
sometimes, like Gideon, they had made an ephod of 
their own—till ‘‘it became a share to Gideon and 
his house.” We must not judge of these men by the 
philosophical spirit of our own age: it had not yet 
arisen. Men must suffer before they can philoso- 

hise. The wisdom of nations must be the bitter 
ruit of extinct follies and obsolete crimes.” * * 


Cromwell. 

*¢ That extraordinary man, who had long witness- 
ed the noble sacrifices of the Cavaliers, now meditat- 
ed to oppose the spirit of religion to the principle of 
honour! It is his own avowal in a speech to parlia- 
ment. We have sometimes smiled at his army halt- 
ing to sing a psalm—it was as exciting as the Mar- 
seilloishymn. Cromwell wasa vast genius, because 
he derived his greatness, not merely trom his deeds, 
but from a higher source; froma principle which, in 
the present instance, unfolds the philosophy ofa Mon- 
tesquieu. With Cromwell’s turn of mind, like ano- 
ther Mahomet, he might have founded a new reli- 
gion. He prayed, and wept, and had all the unction 
ofinspiration. Herarely disputed on doctrinal points, 
but he poured himself out on free grace.” 


Judge Jenkins. 

‘¢ While the speaker was addressing Judge Jenk- 
ins, the old man in low voice requested his compa- 
nion not to reply —*‘ Let all the malice fall upon me; 
my years can better bear it.” The speaker 
having ended, Judge Jenkins asked whether they 
would now give him liberty to speak? ** Yes! so you 
be not very long. ” «No! I will not trouble either 
myself or you with many words. Mr. Speaker! you 
said the house was offended at my behaviour, in not 
making my obeisance to you, when they brought me 
here; and this was the more wondered at, because [ 
pretended to be knowing in the laws of the land. I 
answer, that I not only pretend to be, but am know- 
ing in the laws of the land, having made them my 
study for these five-and-forty years; and it is beeause 
Iam so, is the reason of my behaviour. As long as 
youhad the king’s arms engraven on your mace, and 
that your great seal was no counterfeit, and acting 
under his authority, 1 would have bowed in obedi- 
ence tohis writ, by which you were first called. But, 
Mr. Speaker, since you and this house have re- 
nounced your allegiance to your sovereign, and are 
become a den of thieves, should I bow myselfin this 
House of Rimmon, the Lord would not pardon me!” 
The whole house were electrified—all arose in up- 
roar and confusion! It was long ere order could be 
obtained, or their fury could exhaust itself. It seem- 
ed as if every member shrunk from a personal attack. 
The house voted the prisoners guilty of high treason 
without any trial, and should suffer as in case of con- 
demnation for treason. They called in the keeper 
of Newgate to learn the usual days of execution, 
which were Wednesdays and Fridays. The day to 
be appointed then became the subject of their debate. 
At tis critical moment, when it seemed to be out 
of all human chances to spare the life of 


‘ This greatest clerk, but not the wisest man,’ 


the facetious and dissolute Harry Martin, who had 
not yet spoken, rose, not to dissent from the vote of 
the house, he observed, but he had something to say 
about the titae of the execution. ‘ Mr. Speaker! 
every one must believe that this old gentleman here 
is fully possessed in his head, resolved to die a mar- 

r in his cause, for otherwise he would never have 
provoked the house by such biting expressions. If 

ou execute him, you do precisely that which he 

opes for, and his execution will have a great influ- 
ence over the people, since he is condemned without 
a jury; [therefore move that we should suspend the 
day of execution, and in the meantime force him to 
live in spite of fiis teeth.’ The drollery of the mo- 


tion put the house into better humour, and the state- 
prisoners were remanded.” 

Anecdotes. 

** The French secretary of state, when alluding to 
a proposed bribery for the Chancellor of Scotland, 
assigns as one reason that his lordship would not be 
offended—‘parcequ’il est Ecossois qui vant autant a 
dire qu’interesse.’ The poverty of Scotland at that 
time is but a poor plea for this dereliction of honour 
and of morality; but these were the Covenanters of 
that brave and shrewd people.” 

“ When the commissioners were preparing for 
the trial of the king, they debated whether they 
should have in court both a sword and a mace; for 
this huddled government, not having yet had time 
to order a commonwealth-mace, the one in use bore 
the royalarms. There was something antithetical in 
the present process of displaying the legal authority 
in the moment of the abolition of monarchy. ‘They 
resolved to have both, the sword alone looking too 
terrible.” 

‘A domestic incident which occurred the evening 
preceding his execution, gives a touching represen- 
tation of the man. Charles, taking off an emerald 
ring from his finger, seemed anxious that Herbert, 
if possible, should hasten immediately and deliver it 
to a lady, without saying a word. Herbert by great 
favour procured the parole, and not with little diffi- 
culty threaded his way by the numerous sentinels, 
at that late hour. At the sight of the ring, the lady, 
who resided iti the neighbourhood, desired Herbert 
to wait. She returned with a little cabinet, closed 
with three seals, praying that it might be delivered 
to the hand that sent that ring, and which was left 
with her. In the morning the mysterious cabinet 
was Opened, it contained diamonds and jewels, and 
for the most part broken Georges and Garters. *You 
see,’ said Charles, ‘all the wealth now in my power 
to give my two children.’ The person with whom 
the cabinet had been deposited by the provident mo- 
narch was Lady Wheeler, the royal laundress.” 

We conclude with the following admirable obser- 
vation. 

** Every age has its character, which is derived 
from the circumstances of the period, but the prin- 
ciple by which men are actuated has ever been the 
same. Such vague and disturbed notions of civil 
liberty were more palpable when these ‘rationalists’ 
were denominated ‘ the levellers.” Then was com- 
prehended the nature of their chimerical republics, 
every man choosing to livein oneofhis own, Then 
appeared their barbarous indepeadence, and their 
ceaseless innovations. All the vain hopes of the 
eternal restlessness of man, placed amidst the cor- 
ruptions of human institutions, and the conflicting 
interest of society itself. The greater peril into 
which a nation is cast, is when the varied land-marks 
of society are violently removed; then the dema- 
gogue shows his towering head, the reckless adven- 
turer grasps at the universal spoil, and the orator in- 
vokes liberty, with a heart bowed to the wretched 
slavery of flattering the passions of the people.” 

These volumes cannot be too universally read; 
read attentively and thoughtfully by all who desired 
to know the history of this interesting and momen- 
tous period. Mr. D’Israeli has been indefatigable; 
and whether we agree or differ with the author’s 
Opinions, we cannot but appreciate the author him- 
self. He places Charles’s portrait in the best light, 
and we imagine our own conclusion will be that of 
most of our readers; our sympathies of feeling lean to 
the side of the king; our sympathies of thought to 
that of the parliament. 

From the Atheneum. 


THE BOOKS OF THE SEASONS. 


Our only difficulty in reference to these books is, 
to write a review, and not an article of our own. 
They have given us a strong personal desire to ‘*bab- 
ble about green fields;” for,they have called up vi- 
sions of primroses, quivering leaves, shining waters, 
rose-embowered cottages, all thatis associated with 
the youth and manhood of the year; with poetry, with 
music, and with affection. Smoke-dried as we are 
ina brick-built Babel, we have feeling proof of the 
truth of Cowper’s remark— 


That man immured in cities, still retains 
His inborn, inextinguishable thirst 

For rural scenes—compensating his loss 
By supplemental shifts as best he may. 


Now, amongst the best of these ‘* supplemental 
shifts,” we reckon books like those that head this 
notice—provided they are well done: not a mere 
catalogue of names of birds, plants, and flowers; and 
not again such fine florid descriptions of the same 
things, that the niind acquires no discriminate know- 
ledge. There was a book published a few years since 
ealled ‘The Mirror of the Months,’ a mirror in 


| which nature could not possibly know her own face 


when she saw it; there was no want of poetic feeling 
in the volume, but it was so inlaid with affectation, 
and so spangled with conceits, that plain Mr. Mawe’s 
Gardening Calendar was greatly to be preferred. 
Since then, one or two delightful volumes have ap- 
peared, a reprint of ‘ White’s Selborne,’ and the 
‘Naturalist’s Journal; but still there was room for a 
work, ‘‘ which, as a calendar of nature, should be 
comprehensive and complete in itself—which, on 
being taken up by the lover of nature at the opening 
of each month, should lay before him in prospect 
all the objects and appearances which the menth 
would present in the garden, the fields, and the wa- 


ters; yet confining itself to these objects, Such a 


var (says Mr. Howitt) I have endeavoured to sup- 
ply: 

** ‘The Annals of my Village’ is also a calendar of 
nature, ‘* presented to the public os the author) 
with a sincere desire to interest the dwellers among 
rural scenes, in the birds, the flowers, and other na- 
tural objects that surround them, and in the changes 
of the seasons,” 

The * Annals’ are by a lady; her village is in the 
west of England; and whilst, in point of arrange- 
ment and condensation of matter, beauty of style and 
variety of remark, her book must yield to Mr. How- 
itt’s—the praise of much close and delicate observa- 
tion, considerable knowledge, and invariably right. 
feeling, is unquestionably her due. The following 
is an interesting passage : 

** Maritime winds and currents transport an infi- 
nite variety cf seeds to situations the most remote 
from their native soils. The gulf stream frequently 
deposits West Indian seeds on the northern parts of 
Scotland; and in Lapland, those of the Alpine dis- 
tricts are carried by mountain torrents to the distance 
of forty miles, and left in situations favourable to 
their wth. 

** Were it possible to embrace, in one comprehen- 
sive glance, the progress of these vegetable voy- 
agers, what a cheering display of wisdom, contri- 
vance, and design, would burst on the astonished eye! 
How delightful it would be to watch the seeds of 
Western India journeying towards the coast of 
Norway, without a pilot, chart, or compass : those 
of Asia, impelled by the winds and waves, till 
they arrive on the shores of Itaty; the saragossa 
of Jamaica carried towards the coast of Florida, 
and from thence into the northern Atlantic ocean, 
where it lies thick on the surface; the American cas- 
sia landing on the shores of Norway; the double co- 
coas of the Molucea islands joyfully welcomed by 
the expecting inhabitants on the coast of Malabar, 
who long believed that these annual presents of the 
ocean were the produce of a palm tree growing in 
its fathomless recesses, and that they arose from 
among coral groves endowed with supernatural quali- 
ties! Nor would it be less interesting to observe 
how admirably the seeds of each individual plant are 
adapted to such extensive voyages, those of the great 
gourd being contained in capsules resembling bottles; 
those of the royal pimento on the shores of Louisiana, 
encrusted witha coat of wax; double cocoa nuts lash- 
ed together like the canoes of the South Sea, the ker- 
nels of the maritime pine enclosed in a kind of little 
bony shoes, notched on the under side, and covered 
on the upper, with a piece resembling a ship’s hatch: 
the motions of these are literally those of speed and 
silence, they pass over the surface of the billows, and 
journey on by day and night amidst the raging of the 
ocean, where no human toot would dare to follow. 
Wherever the traveller is able to contemplate the 
primordial disposition of nature, the shores are uni- 
versally covered with trees and shrubs bearing fruit, 
adapted for floating on the water.” 

To come now to Mr. Howitt’s ‘ Book of the Sea- 
soi 3.” Without one if or dut—of its kind; and in 
its way, itis perfectly delightful; a book that cannot 
fail to raise the author’s reputation asa literary man, 
and, what he will doubtless value more, as a worthy 
member of the great human family, who has cast his 
share into the treasury that is filling for the benefit 
of the whole. By the way, this figure is less inap- 
plicable than may seem at first; in the Jewish Tem- 
ple, the treasury was over the gate called BEAUTIFUL, 
and Mr. Howitt’s aim isto breatheinto the hearts of 
the commercial and the city-pent, ideas of ‘* the 
glory that excelleth” the glory of nature—the glory 
under which there is not ** kindled a burning.” ‘The 
book is English too: lately we have thought that both 

William and Mary Howitt were rather leaving the 
native simplicity, and in that the strength, of their 
genius, by a too evident leaning to foreign literature, 
a too decided bias towards the mystical and the mar- 
vellous; and we should indeed regret if either were 
to Germanize or Italianize away their individuality. 
What is said to be wanting in our forests, is also 
wanting in our literature—‘‘ hearts of oak.” Wr. 
Howitt is particularly calculated to take this depart- 
ment, and as to his sweet wife Mary, she must not 
become exotic—she must neither be an Austrian rose, 
nor an Italian myrtle, but an English wilding— 


- As sweet a flower as ever grew 
Beside a cottage door. 


To go through Mr. Howitt’s treatment of the 
months is impossible: he gives an original article on 
the general appearances of nature in each, drawn 
from his own regular observations; superadds a va- 
riety of facts from various sources,and closes all with 
a complete table of the migrations of birds,a copious 
list of garden plants that flower inthe month, anda 
botanical calendar. He writes in a religiousand po- 
etical spirit, without any ambitious finery of style or 
sentiment. But it is time he spoke for himself.— 
Having had enough of Winter, we shall select from 
the months of Hope His description of March 
winds is spirited; of the April blossoms not too flow- 
ery; but we shall take a few passages from his ca- 
lendar of the birds’ nests peculiar to the same month. 

‘¢ Perhaps the most delightful of all the features 
of this month are the return of the migratory birds, 
and the commencement of building their nests.— 
Not only the swallow tribe, the cuckoo, and the 
nightingale, whose arrival is noticed by almost every 
body, but scores of other old acquaintances sudden- 
ly salute you in your walks, with their well-remem- 
ed aspect and notes. White throats, whinchats, 
reed-sparrows, &c. perched on their old haunts, and 


following their diversified habits, seem as little fa- 
tigued, or strange, as ifthey had worn invisible jack- 
etsall winter, and had never lett the spot. There is 
something truly delightful to the naturalist in the 
beauty of birds’ nests, and the endless varieties of co- 
lours, spots, and hieroglyphic scrolls, on their eggs; 
the picturesque places in which they are fixed, from 
the lapwing’s on the naked fallow, to that of the ea- 
gle in its lofty and inaccessible eyrie; in the differ- 
ent degrees of art aupeyet, from the rude raft of a 
few sticks, made by the wood-pigeon, to the exqui- 
site little dome of the golden-crested wren, or the 
long-tailed titmouse, (parus caudatus,) a perfect 
cone stuck between the branches of a tree, having a 
small hole on one side for entrance; the interior 
lined with the most downy feathers, enriched with 
sixteen or seventeen eggs, like small oval pearls; and 
the exterior most tastefully decorated with a profu- 
sion of spangles of silvery lichen on dark-grecn 
moss. 
‘*Boys are comapbetety absorbed by their admiration 
of birds’ nests, In vain do parents scold about torn 
clothes, scratched hands, tsa spoiled with dew; 
every field and wood is traversed, every bush explor- 
ed; no tree is too high, no rock too dangerous to 
climb; sticks split at the end, are thrust into every 
hollow in wall, eaves, or tree-trunk, to twist out the 
hidden nest; and I myself recollect being held by the 
heels over an old coal-pit sixty yards deep to reach a 
blackbird’s nest built in a hole two or three feet be- 
low the surface of the ground. 
‘* But it is not boys merely who are struck with 
the beauty of birds’ nests and eggs, and with the pic- 
turesque situations in which they are placed; there 
are few er 9 of taste residing in the country who 
do not see them with a lively pleasure. Let us take 
a survey of these interesting objects. Let us sup- 
pose that we are in an old farm-house. ‘The chim- 
ney is inhabited by the swallow, and the eaves by 
the martin, who have there fixed their mud nests, 
lined them with feathers, and laid in them their five 
or six white eggs spotted with red. The sparrows 
have found a crevice in the eaves, or the roof, or, if 
it be of thatch, have scooped themselvesa large hole, 
and therein made their nests of hay, lined them with 
feathers, and laid each pair five black-spotted eggs. 
The spotted fly-catcher has found a square hole in 
the wall, or a branch of a tree trained against it, 
where its nest and red-spotted eggs are deposited. 
If it be a half-timbered house, it is ten to one but the 
red-start has found a hole too, in one of the upright 
timbers, in which its nest and sea-green eggs are de- 
ota or the little tom-tit has oceupied that post. 
his active little bird, which we see in the shrubbery 
swinging about at the ends of slender boughs in pur- 
suit of caterpillars, &c., will sometimes oneus so 
tenacious of its dwelling that I have known one build 
within the window-frame of a sitting-room, which, 
when any of the family knocked on the wood close 
to its nest, would immediately reply by several smart 
raps with its bill. This answer was never omitted 
during the period of incubation by the bird which 
built there for several successive years. This and 
most other birds which build about the habitations of 
men, very commonly depart from that regularity of 
instinct which prompts them to employ only material 
of a certain kind in their nests, and gather up pieces 
of cotton, shreds of cloth,and even needles and thread, 
which have been found worked up into these curious 
motley fabrics. 

**If we step into the field, we find in the grass at 
our feet the nests of various species of lark, with 
their dark brown speckled eggs; the whinchat’s with 
its eggs of sea-green, and the partridge’s with per- 
haps fifteen eggs of a deep cream colour. So closely 
does the partridge sit during incubation, that the 
mower often unawares cuts off its head with his 
seythe. In the banks, now luxuriant with green 
herbs, the yellow-hammer buildsa nest of grass, and 
lines it with fine fibrous roots and horse-hair; and 
lays five eggs of a palish purple, ornamented with 
deep purple flourishes of a hieroglyphic like appear- 
ance. The robin, too, builds in the bank, and his 
nest may be immediately known by the brown with- 
ered leaves collected at its door, so to speak, as if he 
always bore them in his escutcheon, in memory of 
his meritorious behaviour to ‘the Babesin the Wood.’ 
The fame of that good deed is his perpetual defence, 
None bat the most hardened and graceless lads will 
rob a wren or a robin, for, says their legend, 


Robinets and Jenny Wrens 
Are God Almighty’s cocks and hens; 


and it is likewise a tradition amongst them, that if 
you rob either of these, the cows will give bloody 
milk. * * * The magpie’s nests may be seen 
in early spring in the tops of the leafless trees, a 
large cone of thorns, whichis daubed internally with 
mud, and lined with fine fibrous roots. It some. 
times also builds in tall hawthorn hedges. Wher- 
ever it be, wild or tame, it is the monkey of birds, 
full of mischief and mimickry. A gentleman told 
me, that one he kept, having stolen various articles, 
was watched by him narrowly, and at length was 
seen by him busy in the garden gathering pebbles, 
and with much solemnity and a studied air dropping 
them into a hole about eighteen inches per made 
to receive a line-post. After dropping each stone, 
it cried ‘*carack!” triumphantly, and set off for an- 
other. Making himself sure that he had found the 
objects of his search, the gentleman went to the place 
and found in the hole a poor toad, which the magpie 
was stoning for his amusement.” O's 
But we must get on to May. Mr. Howitt’s is 
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exactly what it is—a kind of epitaph-character; one 
that ‘* has been, and may be again;” but not to be 
reckoned upon—one that does its work by the day 
oftener than the week—by the week oftener than the 
month. May next May be like it. What our poe- 
tical naturalist says about trees, is passing true. We 
have twice visited the lakes in May; and the varied, 
tender, budding foliage of the trees, gave a charac- 
ter of pathetic infantine beauty to the scenery, that 
the full blush of summer never equalled, that we 
doubt whether imperial autumn could surpass. 
‘¢ In the early part of this month, if we walk into 
woods, we shall be much struck with their peculiar 
beauty. Woods are never more agreeable objects, 
than when they have only half assumed their green 
array. Beautiful and refreshing is the sight of the 
young leaves bursting forth from the gray boughs, 
some trees at one degree of advance, some at another. 
The assemblage of the giants of the wood is seen, 
each in its own character and figure; neither dis- 
guised nor hidden in the dense mass of foilage which 
obscures them in summer—you behold the scattered 
and majestic trunks; the branches stretching high 
and wide: the dark drapery of ivy which envelops 
some of them, and the crimson flush that glows in 
the world of living twigs above. If the contrast of 
gray and mossy branches, and of the delicate rich- 
ness of young leaves gushing out of them in a thou- 
sand places be inexpressibly delightful to behold, 
that of one tree with another isnot theless so. One 
is nearly full clothed—another is mottled with gray 
and green, struggling as it were which should have 
the predominance, and another is still perfectly nak- 
ed. The wild cherry stands like an apparition in 
the woods, white with its —— of blossom, and 
the wilding begins to exhibit its rich and blushin 
countenance. ‘The pines look dim and dusky ami 
The abeles are covered 
with their clusters of albescent, and powdery leaves, 
and withering catkins; and beneath them, the pale 
spathes of the arum, fully expanded, and displaying 
their crimson clubs, presenting a sylvan and unique 
appearance. 
o May, of course, without a nightingale. 

*¢ Of all May delights, listening to the nightingale 
is the greatest, and when heard at still midnight, the 
moon and stars above you filling with lustre the clear 
blue sky; the trees lifting up their young and varied 
foliage to the silvery light; the deer quietly resting 
in their thickest shadows; and the night-breeze, ever 
and anon, wafting through the air ‘‘Sabean odours,” 
then if you feel neither love nor poetry, depend upon 
it, you are neither lover nor poct. As, however, in 
this country, nightingales are as capricious asthe cli- 
mate, a good singing gentleman is no bad substitute, 
as a friend of ours convinced us on such an occasion, 
making the woodsecho with the ‘‘ Pibroch of Den- 
nel Dhu.” 

Nightingales are wy capricious: they abound in 
the neighbourhood of Warwick castle, and cannot be 
lured to Guy’s Cliff—not above two miles off;—in the 
public gardens at Leamington, they condescend to 

rform during their season, and sing loudest, we 
| soe been told, when there is most noise of feet and 
voices; but our own acquaintance with this bird is 
small—we never heard it but once, but it was such 
a once!—at noon, not night, in a scene that wore 


The grace of forest charms decayed, 
And pastoral melancholy; . 


and instead of ‘‘a good singing gentleman,” our com- 
panion was Coleridge, who talked about nightingales 
—the ‘conversing birds,” as he termed them—in 
such a strain of learned, yet most sweet music, that 
——but if we go on describing what Coleridge said 
about the nightingale and the flowers, we shall never 
bring this notice to anend. Very sweetly does Mr. 
Howitt discourse concerning these last visitants of 
spring, 

‘* Of all the minor creations of God, flowers seem 
to be most completely the effusions of his love of 
beauty, grace and joy. Of all the natural objects 
which surround us, they are the least connected 
with our absolute necessities. Vegetation might pro- 
ceed, the earth might be clothed with a sober green; 
all the processes of fructification might be perfected 
without being attended by the glory with which the 
flower is crowned; but beauty and fragrance are pour- 
ed abroad over the earth in blossoms of endless va- 
rieties, radiant evidences of the boundless benevo- 
lence of the Deity. They are made solely to gladden 
the heart of man, for a light to his eyes, for a living 
inspiration of grace to his spirit, fora perpetual ad- 
miration. And accordingly they seize on our affee- 
tions the first moment that we behold them. With 
what eagerness do very infants grasp at flowers! As 
they become older they would live for ever amongst 
them. ‘They bound about in the flowery meadows 
like young fawns—they gather all they come near— 
they collect heaps—they sit among them, and sort 
them, and sing over them, and caress them till they 

erish in their grasp. We see them coming wearily 
into the towns and villages with their pinafores full, 
and with posies half as large as themselves. We 
trace them in shady lanes, in the grass of far-off fields 
by the treasures they have gathered and have left 
behind, lured on by others still brighter. As they 
grow up to maturity, they assume, in their eyes, new 
characters and beauties. Then they are strewn 
around them, the poetry ofthe earth * * 

‘* The ancient Greeks, whose souls pre-eminently 
sympathized with the spirit of grace and beauty in 
every thing, were enthusiastic in their love, and lay- 
ish in their use of flowers. They scattered them in 


the altars of some of their deities—they were strew- 
ed in the conqueror’s path—on all occasions of fes- 
tivity and rejoicing they were strewn about, or worn 
in garlands. The guests at banquets were crowned 
with them—the bowl was wreathed with them—and 
wherever they wished to throw beauty, and to ex- 
press gladness, like sunshine, they cast flowers. 

‘«¢ Something of the same spirit seems to have pre- 
vailed amongst the Hebrews. ‘ Let us fill ourselves,’ 
says Solomon, ‘ with costly wine and ointments; and 
let no flower of the sprio 
ourselves with rose buds ey be withered. ’— 
But amongst that solemn and poetical people they 
were commonly regarded in another and higher 
sense—they were the favourite symbols of the beau- 
ty and the fragility of life. Man is compared to 
the flower of the field, and it is added, ‘ the grass 
withereth, the floweth fadeth.? * * * 

In our confined notions, we are often led to wonder 
why beauty, and flowersand fruit, should be scatter- 
ed so exuberantly where there are none to enjoy 
them. But the thoughts of the Almighty are not as 
our thoughts. * * * To Omnipotence creation costs 
not an effort} but to the desolate and the weary, how 
immense is the happiness thus prepared in the wil- 
derness! Who does not recollect the exultation of 
Vaillant over a flower in the torrid wastes of Africa? 
A magnificent lily which, growing on the banks of a 
river, filled the air far around with its delicious fra- 
grance, and, as he observes, had been respected by 
all the animals of the district, and seemed defended 
even by its beauty. The affecting mention of the 
influence of a flower upon his mind in a time of suf- 
fering and despondency, in the heart of the same sa- 
vage continent, by Mungo Park, is familiar to every 
one. ”’ 

We cannot leave off with a passage better calculated 
to give a good impression of the book. 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
Mr. Editor:—The following lines were suggested 

by the view of the beautiful statue of Venus, by Ca- 
nova, which is now exhibited in the Antique Statue 
Gallery of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts. 

Marble brow and clustering hair, 

Lily neck and bosom fair, 

Rounded waist and body roll’d 

From Beauty’s best and loveliest mould— 

Polished limbs well turned and white 

As young Hebe’s brow of light— 

Feet so lithe and fairy small 

Seem scarce upon the earth to fall— 

Ah, who can view a thing so fair, 

Nor know the Cyprian goddess there? 

Ah why, my heart, dost beat so wild 

Before the god-king’s lovely child? 

My blood, why course thy troubled way 

So madly through my veins to-day? 

My kindled brain, my ravish’d eye, 

Confess the sweet divinity— 

A pleasing charm pervades my soul, 

And thoughts o’er thoughts voluptuous roll. 


Sweet goddess! on thy beauteous tace 
The softened lines of love I trace, 
And in each heavenly feature see 
The impress of divinity. 

How blest Anchises when he prest 
Thy yielding beauties to his breast!— 
But stop, my thoughts, no more pursue 
‘This theme, too ravishing for you. 
Goddess, farewell! I leave thee now, 
But not to other shrines to bow— 
For though to sight thou lost may be, 


Thou still shalt live in memory. Ww. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
LETTERS FROM A RECLUSE.—No. V. 


My pear R.:—I concluded my last letter to you 
by an appeal to history, concerning the faithfulness 
with which the stipulation of the Cherokees in the 
treaty of Hopewell—*‘that the hatchet should be 
for ever buried’’—has been observed. The answer 
to this question is pregnant with interest to the In- 
dians, at this stage of my investigation. Should the 
treaty of Hopewell be permitted to stand, it would 
be a more difficult matter to oust the Indians, on 
principles of justice, from the possession of their 
lands, than I conceive it to be in the present state of 
affairs. ‘The Cherokee tribe, when it entered into 
this compact with the United States, acted as a mo- 
ral person possessing an understanding and a will 
peculiar to itself, and was susceptible of obligations 
and rights. The United States in their capacity as 
a nation also acted as a moral person, and was also 
open to receive obligations from, or to give rights to, 


the porticos of their temples—they were offered on 


those with whom they were contracting. As two 


pass by us. Letus crown: 


men they came together on business of importance. 
Through the medium of their deputies they trans- 
acted their business—the articles of agreement were 
written down, and the world was put in possession 
of them,to know and judge how far each party should 
preserve the faith which it had plighted, and the 
stipulations which it had set down. In bringing the 
matter thus before you, I place the question on the 
plain and simple ground of the law of contracts, and 
I shall in a few moments show you the justice and 
legality with which I-pursue such a course. 

In these articles of agreement as written down and 
subscribed to by the different parties, several things 
were agreed upon, certain privileges guarantied, and 
one great obligation entered into, as the prime object 
of the whole treaty. The general matters agreed 
upon, and the several privileges guarantied, I ex- 
amined before you in my last letters; but this prime 
and principal obligation, which I have just mention- 
ed, and which was the grand object of the whole 
treaty, L have reserved for an especial consideration. 
Its effects—nay, its importance—swallow up every 
other stipulation which this contains. The United 
States, just emerging from a laborious and bloody 
struggle, were desirous that their citizens should 
retire to their homes, and sit down in peace and 
quietness to the repast of liberty which their exer- 
tions had bought them. They knew, in order to 
effect this object, it was all important that the sa- 
vages bordering upon them, and especially those 
within the confines of the southern states, should be 
pacified and disposed of as soon and as peaceably as 
possible. With this sole object in view, they ap- 
pointed commissioners to contract with the Indians, 
and to allow them certain privileges in consideration 
of their peace and quietness. You are already ac- 
quainted with the nature and extent of these privi- 
leges. You have seen that they were nothing more, 
than that the Indians should continue to hunt over 
the lands which they were accustomed to rove 
through, and that they should be under the care and 
protection of the United States. But you have also 
seen that by the thirteenth article of this treaty of 
Hopewell, the Cherokees have stipulated ‘* that the 
hatchet should be for ever buried,” as a return for 
these privileges, and that “ the peace and friendship 
established between them and the United States 
should be perpetual.” In this article, which is the 
last and closing one of the treaty, is summed up the 
object and importance of the whole transactions, and 
I shall on it alone found my objections to the present 
validity of the whole instrument in which it is em- 
bodied. 

In the first place, was there any breach of the arti- 
cles of this treaty by the United States, after it had 
been concluded? ‘The candour of the Indian himself 
obliges him to acknowledge, there was not. Was 
there, on the other hand, any violation of the articles 
of this treaty by the Indians? The page of our coun- 
try’s history tells us there was a grossone. Was the 
‘* hatchet for ever buried?” ‘The tombstones of many 
of our fathers tell us that it was. But where? In the 
deep bosom of the earth? Ah no! But in the blood 
of the innocent and unsuspicious white man, in the 
hearts of the old maa and the child, in the bosoms of 
the mother and the infant. Buta short timeafter this 
treaty was concluded, and while the recollection of 
these stipulations was fresh in the memory of the 
Cherokees, they are found breaking out in the most 
bloodthirsty warfare upon their white neighbours, 
the citizens of the Umted States, and carrying on 
among them the most brutal massacres. Who, my 
friend, has not read the tale of the Indian murders? 
Who has not had every vein chilled at the recital of 
the bloody deeds of the ferocious savage? I recollect 
how I have felt when reading the bloody record on 
the page of my country’s history, and I cannot, even 
now, reflect upon them without a chill spreading 
through every vein in which the current of life bears 
itself. The old man just returned from the wars of 
his country, and ripe with the tales of his valour 
and noble daring, is shot down from the very table 
round which he has gathered his attentive offspring, 
to recount to them the perils which he has just 
escaped. The widow of the patriot dead, not yet 
weened from the garb of mourning, is slain on the 
tomb of her departed warrior, and her babes around 
her are made playthings in her sight for the cruelty 
of her murderers. The dark hour of night is made 
darker still, by the black deeds, which, under its 


mantle, they perpetrate. The silence of midnight 
is broken in upon by the shrieks of the dying victim, 
The heavens are lit up by the red glare which the 
conflagration of the home of the industrious farmer 
sends around it, a° it falls under the torch of the red 
man. The girth of the warrior hangs full of the sealps 
of the innocent—his sides lave with the blood as it 
drips from them, and the scalping knife brightens 
under the uriceasing use which the tiger grasp of the 
savage drivesitto. But I need not attempt to paint 
the ferocity with which the Indians carried on their 
enmity to the white man, in the face of this treaty, 
The deeds which they accomplished were too dark 
ever to be fully recounted. Suffice it to say, then— 
they broke the peace which they had plegded them- 
selves faithfully to observe. They violated that 
friendship which they liad sworn to make perpetual; 
and now, if there be any consequences attending this 
violation of their engagements, let them suffer the 
extentof them. What says the law of nations, shall 
be the consequence of a direct violation of a treaty, 
or any part of a treaty? In answer to this let me re- 
fer youto Vattel, whom I have before quoted in this 
investigation. ‘* Treaties,” says he, ‘* contain pro- 
mises that are perfect and reciprocal. If one of the 
allies fail in his engagements, the other may compel 
him to fulfil them:—a perfect promise confersa right 
to do so. But if the latter has no other expedient 
than that of arms to force his ally to the performance 
of his promises, he will sometimes find it more eli- 
gible to cancel the promises on his own side also, 
and to dissolve the treaty. He has undoubtedly a 
right to do this, since his promises were made only 
on condition that the ally on his part should execute 
every thing which he has*engaged to perform. The 
party, therefore, who is offended or injured in those 
particulars which constitute the basis of the treaty, 
is at liberty to choose the alternative of either com- 
pelling a faithless ally to fulfil his engagements, or 
of declaring the treaty dissolved by his violation of it. 
On such an occasion, prudence and wise policy will 
point out the line of eonduct to be pursued.” This 
authority is strong enough for all my purposes; but 
to show you that some writers, as great as Mr. Vat- 
tel, have used even bolder language than he has on 
this subject, I will give one sentence from Grotius, 
in his de jure Belli et Pacis, ** every article of a 
treaty carries with it a condition, by the nonper- 
formance of which the whole treaty is cancelled.” 
Consider, then, my friend, for one moment, the na- 
ture of the case before you, and then apply the autho- 
rities. The treaty was fairly concluded. The In- 
dians were satisfied, and the commissioners of 
the United States returned to their government 
their report to that effect. They lived for a 
while, each party in the full possession of whatever 
was stipulated to them by the treaty. The Indians 
became discontented, they commenced a warfare 
upon the peaceable citizens of the United States, and 
thus violated the grand object which the United 
States had in view in treating with them—the pre- 
servation of peace. By the laws of nations, to which 
the Indians were amenable, the United States had, 
in consequence of this direct and gross violation of 
the thirteenth article of the treaty of Hopewell, two 
courses at their option, as will be seen from the 
quotations which I have just made. They might 
either return the war by aggressions on their part, 
or they might declare the treaty of Hopewell null 
and void. They chose the latter, and it is in conse- 
quence of this selection that we are called upon to ex- 
tend our investigation of treaties still further. When 
the treaty of Hopewell was abrogated, and the In- 
dians again quieted, another treaty became necessary, 
to make known to the world in what relation the 
tribes stood to the United States. This treaty was 
that of Holston, which was concluded on the 2nd of 
July, 1791. I shall leave my remarks upon this treaty 
until I next write to you. In the mean time, I de- 
sire you fully to consider my objections to the vali- 
dity of the treaty of Hopewell, as this treaty mate- 
rially affects the question in dispute. Yours, &e. 


Hatt, 


A tessellated Roman pavement has recently been 
discovered in Leicester. It measures 20 feet by 17. 
The tessellz are very small, and exhibit a regular 
pattern, divided into octagonal compartments, richly 
embordered with wreaths, &c., within which are de- 
vices of great variety and beauty. It is supposed to 
have been 1,600 years in existence. 

His Royal Highness the Grand Duke of Oldenburg 
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has arrived at Vienna, and will, inafew days, marry 
the Princess Cecilia, daughter of the ex-King of 
Sweden. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Saturpay, Junge 25, 1831. 


THE POLES. 

The arrivals from Europe have for some time past 
been looked for with great anxiety. The spirit of 
liberty, which is spreading itself over the eastern 
world, has occasioned in the hearts of the American’ 
people longings and anticipations of success to those 
who are labouring in the achievement of the same 
great work, in which, fifty years ago, we were our- 
selves engaged. France received our hearty con- 
gratulations when she rid herself of a usurping 
monarch, and established the standard of liberty 
throughout the land. England has now our fervent 
wish for the prosperity of that cause in which the 
spirited freemen of her land have lately so boldly 
embarked. Belgium, with all the other kingdoms 
of the world, in which the dimmest spark of liberty 
has dared to glimmer, have received the prayers and 
wishes of thousands of freeman in our land—that they 
might be as free as we ourselves are. But of all the 
intelligence which we have received since we were 
first startled with the announcement of a revolution 
in Paris, none has awakered so much sympathy, none 
has excited so general feeling, and created so gene- 
ral interest, as the actions of the great and noble 
Poles. If ever a nation was composed of noble citi- 
zens, Poland can boast her sons as worthy to rank 
amongst the worthiest of them. If ever there was a 
country which could boast its heroesy Poland can 
claim in the warriors of her present struggle, men 
as fearless, firm, and vigilant, as ever drew a sword 
in freedom’s cause. It is, therefore, with the most 
mournful feelings that we read the intelligence, that 
the Russians have gained somewhat the ascendency 
—the consequence of which will most probably be, 
that the Poles must submit—or die like Spartans— 
die like Leonidas at the straits of Thermopyle. 
When all possibility of victory is gone, it is of course 
their duty to yield; but whether they live or die—be 
victorious or conquered—they will come out of the 
present contest with a character, as soldiers, which 
will render them the admiration of the world. 

Few persons are fully apprized of the great disad- 
vantages under which the Poles have laboured, in 
their war with Russia. Indeed, after reading the 
glorious deeds which they have achieved, it would 
appear almost incredible, that there should be an in- 
equality of any kind between them and their oppo- 
nents. But true it is, that our own fathers did not 
labour under greater incumbrances, and with greater 
disparity, than do the Poles at the present time. 
Their forces appear as a unit, when compared with 
the hosts of the Emperor of Russia. They started 
in the combat with about thirty thousand men, and 
those but ill organized, whilst Russia has, at the 
present time,a reserve of a hundred and fifty thousand 
men to support the operations of General Diebitsch, 
besides the great numbers of her trained men which 
she has already in action under several generals. The 
means of Russia to supply her armies are almost un- 
limited, whilst Poland has no where but her own 
limited population to look to for replenishing her 
ranks. Besides these, it is lamentably confirmed to 
us that the cholera has spread amongst their soldiers, 
and already made considerable havoe in their num- 
bers. Who, then, when he considers thesedisadvan- 
tages'and afflictions which have beset the Poles, can 
withhold from them as full a measure of glory and of 
praise, as ever was filled to a nation’s name? Each 
soldier of their ranks must be a hero, to make up the 
meed of heroism which their deeds have measured 
out to them—each one must have a Kosciusko’s brave- 
ry, and feel a Kosciusko’s spirit. 


FaYETTEVILLE.—The destruction of this place, by 
fire, has occasioned throughout the United States 
considerable excitement. The sympathies of the 
public have been called into active exercise, and the 
result has been praiseworthy and honourable to their 
feelings. At Norfolk large collections have beer 
taken up in aid of the sufferers. In New York, and 
most of the other cities of the Union, measures have 
been taken to effect much in reparation of the im- 


mense losses which the citizens of this unfortunate 
village have experienced. Our own city has acted 
in this good work with a promptness and liberality, 
which, in the language ef a contemporary in a neigh- 
bouring city, “ justly entitles it to the appellation of 
the city of Brotherly Love.”” We understand that 
$5,000 have already been forwarded to the citizens 
of Fayetteville, and that $5,000 more have been pro- 
mised to be remitted immediately. : 
PAGANINI.—This celebrated violinist, concerning 
whom the curiosity of the public has been so much 
excited, arrived in London on Friday night, May 13. 
He is engaged by Laporte, the Manager of the En- 
glish Opera House, at a salary of £600 per night. 


Mrs. Mary Wasuineton.—This illustrious wo- 
man, the mother of the father of our country, lies 
buried in a field near Fredericksburg, unhonoured 
by a sepulchre to designate the spot where she re- 
poses. ‘The citizens of Fredericksburg, actuated by 
a laudable spirit of patriotism, have issued a memo- 
rial, in which they solicit subscriptions throughout 
the United States, for the purpose of erecting a per- 
manent memorial of this lady in the town where she 
resided for so many years, and where she closed her 
valuable and exemplary life. The proposal of the 
citizens of Fredericksburg has met with opposition 
from the family of the deceased, on account of its 
violating her positive request, made a short time be- 
fore her death. It is a fact well known, that Mrs. 
Washington, but a short time previous to her 
decease, walked with her only daughter, Mrs. 
Lewis, to the burying ground where she now lies, 
and pointed out with her walking stick the spot 
where she wished her remains to be interred. The 
family of Mrs. W., however, have no objection, but 
on the contrary, desire that a suitable monument 
should be erected over the spot where she now lies. 
It is proposed to do this by subscription, made by 
the citizens of the United States. The design is 
noble, and is worthy the active services of all who 
will engage in it. In this age, when the ladies of 
our community have begun to take an active part in 
preserving the memorials of our country’s glory, 
would it not be as noble a field for their exertions, 
to engage in this project, as was the finishing of the 
monument at Bunker Hill, in which the patriotism 
of the ladies of the north was so handsomely dis- 
played? 

THE DUTCHMAN’S FIRESIDE. 

This, as has already been announced, is the title 
of Paulding’s new novel, which forms the second of 
the series of Harper’s Selection, and was received 
in this city last week. The Circulating Library peo- 
ple tell that us all the works of this writer are popu- 
lar, and that this new production, from the extracts 
which have been given from it in the newspapers, 
and the demand already made for it, promises to be 
especially so. Paulding is not only one of the best, 
but he is one of the most national, natural, and in- 
dustrious writers of the day, native or exotic. His 
novels, although not so finished, refined, and intel- 
lectual in point of style, as some others—although 
not intricate in plot or so identified with kings, 
princes, and the aristocracy of present or former 
ages, as some others, are nevertheless, well and 
energetically written; always true to patriotism and 
morals, and full of interest. The scenes of the 
present work, are principally in the neighbourhood 
of Albany and New York, and the principal charac- 
ters of the work are thus given by an intelligent 
contemporary. 

Catalina the heroine, only differs from most he- 
roines, by being more like a real woman, and havin 
her portrait drawn by one who touches off the defeets 
as well as the fascinations of that whimsical creation of 
nature. She is gay, ardent, sincere, and kind heart- 
ed, but way ward and capricious in her feelings, easily 
affected by ridicule,and prone to the idle amuse- 
ment of coquetry. Sybrandt, the hero and ex-officio 
lover of the lady, resembles her in some of these 
traits, but differs wholly in the essentials of his cha- 
racter. He too, is ardent, sincere, and kind hearted, 
and equally way ward as his mistress, but his caprices 
are those of spleen rather than high spirits. He is 
as grave as a Spartan, and a devout eschewer of all 
flirtation. He belongs, in short, to that unfortunate 
class of half proud, half bashful men who seem des- 
tined never to make their way in the world, and are 
by common consent placed in “the awkward squad” 


of society, the moment they enrol themselves among 
its members, His emancipation from this unmascu- 


line thraldom calls out the incidents, and is, in fact, 
the moral of this story. 

Sybrandt Westbrook, when he is introduced to the 
reader, has hitherto lived the life of aretired student 
in the country, with a Dutch dominie for his Mentor 
and Chesterfield. His beautiful cousin, and, if we 
recollect aright, early playmate, returns home from 
her boarding school in New York, rich in youthful 
spirits, and all the charms of opening womanhood. 
She makes up a pleasure party soon after her arrival, 
and partly from whim, and partly for want of a beau, 
sends for her rustic relation, who comports himself 
upon the occasion as follows: 

“ Reader, art thou a modest, bashful, or what is still 
more, a sheepish young person, as proud as Lucifer, 
and with feelings more wakeful and skittish than a 
wild partridge? and hast thou ever been made the 
object of laughter? If so, thou wilt be able to enter 
into the agonies of Sybrandt, as he stood perspiring 
under the consciousness that he cut rather a ridicu- 
lous figure. No one can ever know what aman suf- 
fers in such a situation, except persons of the tem- 
perament I have described. If they did—if they 
could enter into the recesses of their hearts, and see 
the strings quivering with keen and bitter mortifica- 
tions, the most ill-natured, malignant being that was 
ever created, would be careful not to play rudely 
upon an instrument so easily disposed to tormenting 
discords. There are thousands of young persons, and 
all of the higher order of intellect, who in the days 
of their probation, before their hearts are seared in 
the fires of indulgence, or deadened by disappoint- 
ments, suffer more from the careless disregard to 
their feelings, and the thoughtless ridicule indulged 
in by the domestic circle in which they move, than 
from all other causes combined. 

It was thus with Sybrandt. At once a hundred 
daggers buried their points in the bosom of his self- 
love. His apprehensive pride conjured up spectre 
after spectre, grinning and pointing their fingers at 
him in bitter or playful scorn; or whispering in his 
ringing ear, that his cousin had sent for him to make 
sport with his infirmity. His mind lost its poise, and 
his faculties became suspended, as he stood, in awk- 
ward embarrassment, the image of stupid insensibi- 
lity at the moment his heart and brain were pregnant 
with feelings which, could he have rallied the confi- 
dence to utter, would have astounded his uncle, and 
waked in the kind bosom of Catalina respect and 
commiseration. As it was, she considered him a 
proud, stupid, conceited bookworm, whose neglect 
of her society and marked avoidance, arose from in- 
difference to her person and contempt for her under- 
standing. From the moment she entertained this 
conviction, he became an object of consequence in 
her eyes, and_she resolved either to overcome this 
dislike or indifference, or revenge the injured dignity 
of womanhood, by worrying his pride and laughing 
at his airs of superiority. 

Sybrandt stood twirling his hat, immersed in a 
chaos of conflicting feelings that took away all pre- 
sence of mind, when Ariel slapped him on the shoul- 
der, in his good humoured boisterous way, and roar- 
ed out, ina voice that caused the young man to drop 
his hat on the floor,— 

** Zounds! man, can’t you speak? Why dont you 
ask your cousin what she wants. —Hey—a-hem! If 
I was a young fellow like you, I’d have got it all out 
of her in less than no time. But I suppose Ud better 
leave the young couple together—a-hem?” 

And with a most significant look, he departed to 
teach the dominie how to ring his pigs’ noses. 

This allusion to the ‘* young couple” affronted 
Catalina, and made poor Sybrandt feel more sheep- 
ish than ever. At length the young lady, assuming 
an air of taunting distance, masked under affected 
humility, said— 

“ Mr. Westbrook, I am afraid, is offended at the 
liberty I have taken in sending for him.” 

**Indeed—I—I could not imagine—I was surpris- 
ed—I—” and here his tongue cleaved to the roof of 
his mouth, 

**1 beg pardon for the liberty; but I thought it 
might be agreeable to Mr. Westbrook to go with a 
little party to-morrow to the island, if the day is 
fair. But I suppose—l see you can’t leave your 
books. —These little rural pastimes are beneath a 
philosopher;” and she concocted her rosy lips and 
ivory teeth into a pretty sneer, as she uttered this 
truly female oration. 

“* 1 would—I will—I should like much to go with 
you—but—” and here the demon of sheepishness 
conjured up a hundred reasons for not going. 

**Q, very well—I suppose Mr. Westbrook thinks 
the company of common folks, especially young 
women who don’t understand Greek, beneath his 
notice. 

Sybrandt was a little nettled at this, and anger 
soon overcomes timidity. 

‘¢ Miss Vancour is inelined to be satirical, I will 
not say ill-natured, to-day.” 

*¢ Wonderful! why he has found his voice. Mr. 
Westbrook condescends to speak to a poor damsel. 
Surely he mistakes her for one of the seven wise 
men of Greece? How could you let down your dig- 
nity so!” and the lady made him a low obeisance. 

Sybrandt’s face and heart glowed with a feeling of 
insult. 

‘*‘Miss Vancour does not do me justice if she 
thinks me proud. She cannot know my feelings, nor 
enter into the mortifications I suffer daily, from the 
consciousness that I—that I~” and here his proud 
shy spirit shrunk from disclosing the wayward mys- 
teries of his feelings and deportment. He remained 


silent and embarrassed; yet his face glowed with an 


expression, and his eye kindled witha fire, Catalina 
had never seen lighted there before. She was de- 
lighted to discover that he had feelings which it was 
in her power to awaken. It was a proof that he did 
not think her altogether beneath his notice. 

‘* What is it, then,” said she, ‘*that keeps you 
from my father’s house, where you are always wel- 
come; from the society of the yeung men who would 
be proud of your company; and from all share in the 
amusements of our female friends? If it is not pride, 
what is it?” 

At one moment Sybrandt determined to give his 
cousin an analysis of his feelings; the next he shrunk 
from the disclosure; and the conflictof opposing im- 
pulses threw his mind into such a confusion, that for 
the soul of him he could. not utter a connected sen- 
tence. 

‘* Well, well, Mr. Westbrook,” said Catalina, 
after waiting the event of this struggle, ‘*I don’t 


wish to intrude ee your secrets, nor to persuade 
you to go any where against your will. You had 
better ask the dominie’s permission. I wont in- 


trude any further on your studies.” And the yeung 
lady left the room, saying within herself, ‘* He is 
not such a senseless block after all, as I thought 
him. A man that can blush must have a heart, cer- 
tainly. 

Sybrandt could have knocked his head against a 
stone wall. He buried himself in the woody solitudes, 
where his mortified pride and keen apprehensive 
sensibility dwelt with exaggerated agony, on the 
ridiculous figure he had made in this interview, the 
laugh of Ariel, and the cutting ridicule of his cousin. 
He called himself fool, oaf, idiot, in his very heart, 
and it may be fairly questioned whether any pang he 
afterward experienced, arising from actual suffering 
or misfortune, ever came up to the keen malignity 
of this his present feeling of mortified pride and in- 
sulted sensibility, combined with the consciousness 
that he had made himself ridiculous. ” 


We have no space for further extract or notice 
this morning, but give the above as a fair specimen 
of the manner of the work, at the same time recom- 
mending it to general attention, as one that will 
amuse and entertain, if it does not elicit admiration. 
It is truly an American work by an American wri- 
ter, and one who in all his fictions never wanders 
from the land of his nativity, or sacrifices for effect 
the good old fashioned notions of liberty and repub- 
lican government, which prevail in that land. 


The sixth number of Doughty’s Cabinet of Natural 
History was issued several days ago, and should have 
been noticed earlier, but for want of leisure.— 
We always refer to this publication with pleasure, 
believing, as we do, that its merits are of the highest 
order, and that the work needs extensive patronage 
in order to render it permanent or profitable. The 
present number is probably better than any that has 
preceded it, especially with regard toembellishments 
—containing, as it does, two very handsome wood- 
cuts, in addition to the usual accompaniment of two 
copperplate engravings. The latter are of the “Grizz- 
ly Bear,” the ‘Robin and Blue Bird,”—the former 
the “Griffin Vulture,” and the ‘‘Chinchilla.” The 
wood-cuts are the handy work of R. S. Gilbert, a 
young artist of this city, who promises to acquire no 
mean professional reputation in his vocation. The 
engravings are very beautifully coloured, and from 
the lithographic press of Inman & Childs, from the 
engravings on stone by T. Doughty. 

This publication thus far has more than sustained 
the character guaranteed by the prospectus and the 
first number. It deserves to succeed, and, we trust, 
will succeed. 


‘¢ The Museum of Foreign Literature” for June, 
is embellished with a portrait of Francis the First of 
France. It contains twenty-eight articles from late 
foreign publications, selected with discrimination 
and worthy of perusal. 


“VIEWS OF NEW YORK.” 

This isa new undertaking by Messrs. Peabody & 
Co., No. 233 Broadway, and is designed to embrace 
engravings with historical notices of all the principal 
buildings of our sister city and its environs. The pre- 


ings are éxecuted on steel, and with great skill. The 
Theodore S. Fay. Specimens of the publication 


may be seen at Messrs. Carey & Hart’s, corner of 
Fourth and Chesnut streets. 


Of the History of England, by Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, which has just appeared, and forms the 18th 
number of the ‘* Cabinet Cyclopedia,” the London 
Courier holds this language:—“‘If talents of the high- 
est order, long experience in polities, and years 
of application to the study of history and the col- 


sent number is got up with great taste—the engrav- - 


editorial portion of the work is under the direction of | 
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lection of information, can command superiority 
in a historian, Sir James Mackintosh may, without 
reading this work, be said to have produced the 
best history of thiscountry. A perusal of the work 
will prove that those who anticipated a superior pro- 
duction have not reckoned in vain on the high quali- 
fications of the author.” 


Prize Tracepy.—lIt is stated in the Raleigh Re- 
gister, that the lady of Professor Hentz, late of the 
Raleigh University, has received the premium of 
$600, offered in Philadelphia for the best written 
Tragedy. The title of the play, we are informed, is 
“ The Moorish Bride,” and its incidents are drawn 
from that period of history immediately preceding 
the conquest of Grenada. Thisis the first notice that 
we, of Philadelphia, have received of the decision, 
which, we presume, refers to the prize some time 
since offered by Mr. Pelby. 


The London Atheneum says of the new romance 
of **The Tuilleries:”—*‘Of all the historical person- 
ages who make a prominent appearance in the new 
romance of ‘ The Tuilleries,’ Lafayette, we believe, 

-is the only surviver; he is painted by a powerful and 
impartial hand; but, indeed, almost every character 
in the book is equally well supported; its heroines 
are quite as skilfully delineated as its heroes. Eu- 
phrosine and Flavie are equal to any female charac- 
ters in the whole range of fiction, and the Mercer’s 
daughter of the Rue St. Honore, will lose little in our 


estimation by a comparison even with the Rebecca 
of Ivanhoe.” 


The first edition of Paulding’s new novel has been 


all disposed of, and a second has already been put to 
press. 


** The Banquet” is the title of a new semi-month- 
ly publication in the quarto form, the first number 
of which has reached us from Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. It is published by B. M. Sandford, & Co., 


and promises to be one of the neatest publications of 
the day. 


Speaking of the death of Rockwell, the poet, the 
editor of the Providence Subaltern, says:— 


* Poor Roekwell fell a victim to mental anguish, 
mortification and disappointment. The money he 
should have received for his labours he did not obtain. 
He, of necessity, became involved in debt; he had no 
hopes—he was proud spirited—he saw the doors of 
a prison gaping to receive him,—he could not endure 
disgrace—his sorrows created a fever of the brain,— 
he fell a victim to too refined sensibility, and died a 
madman. The payment of what was honestly due 
him, or the loan of one or two hundred dollars, would 
have screened him from the grave,and saved the life 
of one who deserved a happier fate.” 


Mr. Tornel, late Minister from Mexico, has made 
to the University of Maryland a donation of the French 
Encyclopedia, in three hundred and fifty vols. folio. 


The following extract from the Annual Report of 
the Philadelphia House of Refuge commends itself 
to the attention of every one, as a matter of general 
philanthropy. The institution to which it refers, is 
one of great utility, and calculated, by the preven- 
tion of crime, to produce much good to the cause of 


——human morals. 


To the Contributors to the House of Refuge, the Ma- 
nagers respectfully submit the following report: 

It has become the duty of the Managers of the 
House of Refuge to submit to the Contributors a third 
annual report. In the performance of this duty, the 
managers derive peculiar pleasure from the consci- 
ousness, that their own exertions and the liberality 
of the contributors have not been bestowed in vain. 
Each succeeding year brings with it new proofs of 
the value of the institution, and affords additional in- 
centives to exertions and liberality. Since the last 
annual report, proofs of various kinds have been 
furnished of individual benefits conferred, and hence, 
we may hope without presumption—of public use- 
fulness. In almost every instance where the system 
has been permitted to exercise its influence fairly, 
it has realized the sanguine expectations of its friends. 
If at any time, or on any occasion, disappointment 
has been felt, it has been owing to the absence of a 
complete opportunity to bring into exercise the prin- 
ciples which enter into the constitution of a House 
of Refuge. If, for example, the subjects intended 
for reform have been permitted to run a career of 
iniquity so Jong that habits of vice have become ma- 
ture, it rarely happens that discipline can improve 
them. Such are the persons, who, instead of being 
withdrawn in childhood from vicious intercourse, 
are left to indulge in it, until their minds and bodies 
have attained the growth and approached the age of 
manhood, before they are submitted to a course of 


has resigned his situation. 


instruction and restraint. For such, the task of re- 
form is almost a hopeless one. Not less difficult is 
it to effect a cure of depravity, when even in the 
young the period allotted to discipline is short. Ex- 
perience has shown the importance of adding a habit 
of self restraint to the lessons which teach the ne- 
cessity of it. Ifthat habit be not continued and pro- 
longed until new are formed, the strength 
and seductiveness of former habit will produce a re- 
lapse as pernicious and more difficult of cure than 
the original disease. It is impossible to fix a precise 
period which would suffice for the probation of every 
one. Much depends on the extremity of the evil 
which is to be rooted out, and more upon the dispo- 
sition of the patient to improve. But it is wiser and 
safer to control the inclination which desires an early 
change,—to distrust the first appearances of good 
behaviour, and even to prolong confinement to an 
extent, which in some instances may be unnecessary, 
rather than by a precipitate confidence defeat the 
whole scheme, and even mar the prospects of what 
might easily have been rendered a virtuous life. If 
there be neither disgrace nor suffering in the House, 
for those who behave well, there can be no objection 
to a continuance of its instruction, until it can be 
omitted with entire confidence that it has sank so 
deeply into the heart that it can never be forgotten. 

‘The managers have now under their care more 
than one individual in whom the happiest effects ap- 
pear to have been produced ina shorttime. A total 
ignorance of religious truth,and a corresponding con- 
tempt for virtue and morality, were conspicuous in 
a female of very tender years not long since receiv- 
ed. ‘These fearful peculiarities, which must have 
inevitably hurried their possessor into great crimes as 
soon as she had the opportunity and capacity to com- 
mit them, have been, to all appearance, entirely re- 
moved. Atheism has been supplanted by a convic- 
tion of the existence and care of a mercitul and yet 
just God. A disregard of decency and propriety has 
given place to correct deportment, and every mani- 
testation of a desire to do well. It is hoped that ha- 
bit will soon mature these good inclinations into a 
second nature, and that a hatred of sin will become 
so fixed, as to defy the temptations which must here- 
after be encountered. , 

In most of the instances where apprentices have 
been received from the house, the parties who have 
taken them have expressed themselves satisfied with 
the conduct of the children. It is the uniform prac- 
tice of the managers to make careful inquiries on 
these occasions. It would be vain to expect that the 
persons so bound out should be faultless: much less 
that they should exhibit a sedate and rigid deport- 
ment beyond their years. They are still children, 
and are subject of course to the levities of childhood. 
Buta perusal of the letters in reply to our inquiries 
will satisfy the curious that they are upon an equality 
with other children; generally obedient to control, 
and in no instance peculiarly prone to vice, Nothing 
can better illustrate the satisfaction felt by those to 
whom our inmates have been indentured, than the 
repeated call that is made by the same persons for 
other apprentices fromthe house. The contributors 
are aware that arrangements are made to find them 
places at a distance from the city. Most of the 
children under our care have been at some period 
the victims of that kind of temptation which espe- 
cially prevails in thickly peopled places. ‘They are 
therefore cautiously preserved from an exposure 
which would remind them of early habits, and faci- 
litate a return to them, 

A resolution was passed on the 28th day of March 
last, declaring it expedient to construct the necessary 
buildings for the suitable accommodation of colour- 
ed juvenile delinquents of both sexes, as soon as the 
requisite funds shall be obtained. And a committee 
was appointed to prepare a plan of the proposed 
buildings, and obtain an estimate of the cost of erect- 
ing them. 

Since the last report, the former superintendent 
While the managers re- 
gret the loss of his valuable services, they have rea- 
son to feel entire confidence and satisfaction in the 
gentleman who has succeeded him. Mr. Young, 
the former assistant superintendent, has been called 
to the place of principal; and the good order, clean- 
liness, and general condition of the establishment, 
amply attest his capacity for the place. 

A change has also been made in the situation of 
teacher. Education is as well conducted as could 
be expected. The pupils are for the most part alive 
to the value of knowledge, and apply themselves 
with reasonable assiduity and success to its acquisi- 
tion. It is the object of the managersto afford the 
fullest opportunity for acquiring the rudiments of 
education, which cannot fail to stand the possessors 
of them in useful stead, if they should have no op- 
portunity to enlarge them at a future day; and to form 
a basis of extensive improvement and requisition, if 
they should be inclined to seek them hereafter. If 
a taste for reading can be instilled, it is a treasure of 
inestimable value, as it will purchase a large supply 
of unceasing innocent amusement and useful know- 
ledge; and the managers have witnessed with real 
pleasure, that the disposition and the habit are exten- 
sively indulged. 

It isan object of constant anxiety and difficulty to 

rovide labour suited to the various purposes of the 
institution. For a considerable time, wicker work 
was made extensively. It has recently been discon- 
tinued, and the manufacturing of watch glasses, but- 
tons, and brass nails, substituted in its place. ‘These 
are of course employments for the boys. ‘The cloth- 


ing for so large a number of wearers, forms no in- 


considerable material for the labour of the females, 
and it is all made in the house, 

The managers have been obliged from time to time 
toadd to the buildings, as experience has pointed 
out the want of them, or the growth of the estab- 
lishment has called for enlarged accommodation. A 
considerable part of the expenditures has arisen from 
this source. Extensive workshops have been erect- 
ed; and throughout, convenience has been promoted 
and increased. Over the refectory, a spacious and 
permanent*place of worship is now erected. In this 
apartment divine worship is regularly celebrated 
in the morning and afternoon of every Sunday. 
Great benefit is believed to be derived from the con- 
stant supply of religious instruction, from the kind 
and liberal attendance cf many highly respectable 
clergymen, who officiate in turn. If a judgment 
could be formed of the state of the heartsof our pu- 
pils, from their external deportment during the 
hours of divine service, we might hope that they had 
been subdued toa proper senseof the duties in which 
they are engaged. Nothing can~better prove 
the care of the superintendent and matron, and the 
credit which is due to them, than the decorum which 
both at church and during the different 
meals. 


‘The managers would do injustice to their own feel- 


the merits of the matron. To her intelligence and 
zeal the institution owes much of its present useful- 
ness. Entire satisfaction is felt at the manner in 
which she conducts the department under her im- 
mediate care, and no less entire confidence in her 
continued devotion and fidelity. 

Instruction is regularly given at the Sunday 
Schools, which are attended by persons who have 
kindly volunteered their services for the purpose. 

Experience has proved the value and importance 
of that part of our system which provides for a Ladies’ 
Committee. ‘Too much thankfulness cannot be ex- 
pressed for those who have from time to time com- 
posed it, and who have generously given their coun- 
tenance and aid to the government of the female de- 
partment. 

It is a subject of satisfaction to the managers, that 
comparatively little illness and no deaths have occur- 
red in their extensive family during the past year. 
Indeed they have had occasion to regret but a single 
death among the children since the institution was 
opened, and that was of a person already under the 
influence of: a deeply rooted and rapidly advancing 
fatal disease, at the time of bisadmission. Clean- 
liness and exercise are carefully attended to, as ac- 
tive promoters and preservers of health. Whole- 
some food—the restraint of bad passions, and the 
cultivation of cheerfulness and contentment, are no 
less effectual in promotion of this invaluable blessing. 
. The government of the house is designed to be of 
a parental character. Kind, yet firm; cautious in the 
provision of all that can contribute to substantial and 
lasting advantage, and yet denying all indulgences 
which would merely foment unnecessary desires; 
scrupulously just in the distribution of well earned 
rewards, the system exacts no less anxious and un- 
failing an infliction of merited punishments. With 
these principles to guide them, and the countenance 
and encouragement of a liberal community for their 
reward, the managers hope to persevere in the good 
work which they have begun; and, with the blessing 
of Divine Providence, it cannot fail to prosper. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

By order of the Board of Managers. 
JOHN SERGEANT, 
President of the House of Refuge. 
Attest—James J. Barcray, 
Secretary of the House of Refuge. 


DETROIT—MICHIGAN TERRITORY. 


EXTRACT TO THE EDITOR, DATED 
Detroit, June 2, 1831. 

‘¢ The spring here has been rainy, cold and cheer- 
less, until within ten days past. It has been an un- 
usually backward season. This appears also to have 
been the case in your section of the union. Within 
a few days past, the sun has resumed and maintained 
its splendid empire ever creation. The weather has 
been, and is, exceedingly delightful. Although, 
yesterday morning, at nine o’clock, the thermome- 
ter stood at ninety, a pleasant breeze kept the atmos- 
phere cool, and prevented the heat from being op- 
pressive. Indeed, in the warmest weather, in the 
zenith of thé summer’s sun, at all times, the air from 
the Lakes is pure, and generally bracing, except, oc- 
ceasionally, for an hour or two inthe morning. In 
summer and autumn, the climate of Detroit is per- 
haps nowhere excelled. The winters are a little 
colder, but less variable, than at Philadelphia: The 
springs are perhaps somewhat more damp and chilly: 
Vegetation buds forth nearly as soon as with you; 
and, considering that Michigan is just emerging from 
her wilderness condition, our fruits and vegetables 
are cultivated extensively and with success, 

Detroit is situated immediately on the banks of the 
river of the same name with the city. The river is 
thirty miles in length, and nearly one mile wide. It 


connects Lake Erie with Lake St. Clair. Itisagen- 


ings, if they omitted to communicate their sense of 


tle, placid and beautiful stream; perhaps a more 
beautiful river is not to be found in the United States, 
The city of Detroit stands on moderately elevated 
ground, twenty-five miles from Lake Erie, and seven 
trom Lake St. Clair. It affords a commanding view 
of the river above and below, and of the opposite 
shore of Upper Canada as far as the vision can ex- 
tend. The night scene, while the moon sheds her 
mellow and humid light over the adjacent waters and 
surrounding country, is here exquisitely fine, in- 
spiring at times, when the mind is tranquil and free 
from the harassing cares of life, indescribably de- 
lightful emotions, and inevitably subduing the heart 
to feelings of kindness towards all mankind, and of 
adoration to the author of acreation so transcendently 
surpassing all the works of art. 

The city contains a population of three thousand 
souls, chiefly Americans, but some native families 
of French origin, and speaking the French language. 
‘The emigrant Americans are from almost every state 
in the union; a majority of them probably from New 
York and New England. The inhabitants are gene- 
rally industrious. We have few or no idlers. The 
merchants are active, enterprising, and devoted to 
business. ‘The mechanics are not numerous: Their 
charges are high: And it is literally impossible to 
obtain here the articles essential to the purposes of 
house-keeping, such as cabinet-ware, chairs, beds, 
mattresses, and others that ought to be manufactur- 
ed in a place like this. We have to send to Buffalo, 
and sometimes to New York, for such articles as are 
not made here. The mechanics that are located in 
this city are intelligent and sensible men. Iadeed,a 
more respectable population; a more upright and in- 
telligent congregation of inhabitants; one of a better 
cast of character, Ihave never seen in any town or 
city of the same extent ornumber. We have no 
paupers in the town. We see in our streets no vic- 
tims to the vice of intemperance, except occasionally 
a straggling Indian from the cointry, visiting the city 
for the purpose of selling a basket or a broom, or for 
the less laudable and more degrading purpose of 
steeping his senses in the bottle of whiskey or the 
tin-cup of rum. ‘These miserable brates in human 
shape; these wretched sacrifices upon the altar of a 
too relentless, rapacious and unsparing civilization; 
these almost naked, houseless, insensate and wander- 
ing vagabonds, are daily to be seen, sometimes 
alone, sometimes two or three together, staggering 
under the influence of ardent spirits, begging for 
more to drink, annoying you for tobacco, or creeping 
into kitchens in search of bread or other food. They 
are indeed sometimes so intrusive as to insure the 
application of the broom-handle to their shoulders 
from the servants, who can in no other way expel 
them from their peculiar castle, the kitchen. The 
very dogs themselves instinctively abhor the sight of 
an Indian, and ure apt to set upon him whenever he 
presents himselfto them. These savages, however, 
are well supplied at home with the necessaries of life; 
there is no want of humanity towards them on the 
part of the white people generally; but they volunta- 
rily and eagerly rush into excesses of the most odious 
dissipation; and when the whiskey is in, you know, 
‘* the brains are out.”” They are then, of course, lost 
to all sense of decency ; and a dog is a rational being 
compared to one of these aboriginal drunkards, You 
cannot see them without sighing over their degraded 
condition, or wishing for their instantaneous extinc- 
tion—not extermination—as a relief from their hor- 
rible wretchedness. 

The society of Detroit is kind, hospitable and ex- 
cellent. <A strong sense of equality and indepen- 
dence prevails init. A citizen whose conduct is re- 
spectable and decorous, is respected by all, and asso- 
ciates with all. Very little etiquette is practised 
here. Genuine friendliness and cordiality are the 
agreeable substitutes. Afternoon visits, even to 
strangers, are as orthodox, and even as frequent, as 
morning visits, Recently domiciliated here, we can 
speak feelingly upon this subject. A frank, cordial, 
and general civility, at once peculiarly gratifying and 
indicative of the character of the Michiganians, has 
been extended to us. One of the mostagreeable and 
best established traits of hospitality at Detroit is, that 
decent strangers are always invited to the weddings 
which take place in the city. Two evenings ago, 
we had the pleasure to receive such a mark of atten- 
tion to a party of this description, at the dwelling of 
one of the most respectable of our citizens. The 
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invitations were for half past seven o’elock. At that 
hour several rooms were crowded with company.— 
The Governor and Secretary of the territory, the 
commanding General of this military district, their 
families, and as many of the other ladies and gentle- 
men of the city as could comfortably enjoy them- 
selves in a spacious mansion, were of the party. The 
hymeneal ceremony being performed at an early 
hour, congratulations, promenading, conversation, 
and refreshments occupied the remainder of the even- 
ing. From one hundred to two hundred persons,dress- 
ed with taste, agreeable and polished in their manners, 
sensible and entertaining, often instructive in their 
observations, and many of them of literary and sci- 
entific attainments, graced the assemblage, and lent 
attractions to the scene. Several of the ladies, sin- 
gle and married, were handsome, a few beautiful, 
and all affable, courteous and pleasing. To indulge 
in more minute description or detail, on such an oc- 
easion, would be an invasion of the sanctity of the 
social circle, and a violation of the rites and privi- 
leges of private hospitality. Enough has been said 
to satisfy you, thatthe society of Detroit is not infe- 
rior to that of Philadelphia. It is, in fact, superior 
in the mass, in proportion io its numbers; and this 
is surely no faint praise. 

The streets of the city are generally wide. Jef- 
ferson Avenue, extending along the river’s bank, is 
a very spacious street, and will, in a few years, as 
soon as built up, be beautiful. Woodward Avenue 
isalso spacious. It rises from the river, crosses Jef- 
ferson Avenue, and contains the Episcopal and Pres- 
byterian churches, the Market house, and several 
handsome dwellings and other buildings. The ter- 
ritorial Capitol, in which the Legislative Council 
and the Courts hold their sessions, stands on elevated 
ground, at the head of Griswold Avenue. It is a 
neat and convenient brick building, with light pil- 
lars or columns in front, and has all the appearance 
of a State Capitol. Jefferson Avenue, however, is 
the principal street at present. Most of the stores 
are on it; and it may be considered, ona small scale 
as yet, the Broadway or Chesnut street of Detroit. 
On this Avenue, near its foot, but in a commanding 
position, stands the Mansion House; a hotel surpassed 
by none in the United States for the excellence of its 
table and its other accommodations. You have, in 
ascending the river, a fine view of this house, which 
is showy and imposing in its appearance, and irre- 
sistibly invites you to become its inmate. 


A Catholic church, with its five towers; houses of 
worship, neatly constructed, for the Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Baptists, and Methodists are embrac- 
ed within the limits of the city, and are well attend- 
ed. 

Under the direction, and with the funds, of the 
government of the United States, three fine turnpike 
roads are now in the progress of construction from 
Detroit; one, in a south-west direction, to Chicago 
in Illinois; another to Saginau in a north-west di- 
rection, and the third to Fort Gratiot, a little to the 
east of north from this place. Saginau and Fort 
Gratiot are both in Michigan. Standing near the 
Capitol, you have a good view of all these turnpikes, 
diverging from the same point in different ways from 
the city, and passing through forests of woods visible 
to the eye for a considerable distance. 


A brisk steamboat and shipping business is car- 
ried on from this port. Seven boats are arriving 
every day, and a number of schooners ply between 
Detroit and Buffalo, touching, in their trips, at San- 
dusky, Cleaveland, Erie, and one or two other places 
on the Lake. These vessels, within three weeks, 
have landed upwards of five or six thousand emi- 
zrants at Detroit, all coming to view the country, to 
locate themselves and their families in Michigan, or 
io the city itself. Within that space of time, Major 
Bropxie, the Register of the Land Office at Detroit, 
has sold about sixty thousand dollars worth of public 
‘ands, about forty-five thousand of which were taken 
up by individuals, each of whom purchased a tract 
of eighty acres, paying one hundred dollars, the go- 
verument "price, for the tract. The western land- 
office, just located at White Pigeon, on the river St. 
Joseph, will probably dispose of a still greater quan- 
tity im, tue course of the season. It is moderately es- 
timated that not fewer than fifteen thousand emi- 
grants will have removed to Michigan in the present 
year, ‘he character of this new population is of the 


most solid kind. They consist of reputable farmers 
and cultivators, who pay for their land before they 
settle on it, and thus at once become independent 
proprietors of the soil. 

You may judge of the difference between Canada 
and Michigan, between kingly and republican go- 
vernment, when I tell you, upon the authority of the 
oldest citizens of Detroit, that the shore of Upper 
Canada, within rifle-shot of this city, and, for more 
than twenty miles of the territory of Michigan, has 
made little or no visible progress in improvement or 
population for fifty years, while the population and 


twelve years. In three years from this time, Michi- 
gan willhavea population of from sixty to eighty thou- 
sand souls, and will have a right to demand admis- 
sion into the union as a state on an equal footing with 
the original states. 

You shall shortly hear from me again.” 


SELECTIONS. 


From the Monthly Magazine. 
CONFESSIONS OF A COWARD. 


“A coward! a most devout coward! religious in it.” 
Twelfth Night. 
Any thing in reason will I adventure for a lady’s 
love—circumnavigate the terraqueous globe with 
Mr. Buckingham—sail with Captain Parry to the 
North Pole—fast with Mr. Perceval—pass an hour 
in an oven with M, Chabert—suffer myself to be 
rubbed by Mr. St. John Long—or read Moore’s 
Life of Byron from cover to cover;—but stand an 
adversary’s fire at Battersea Fields, or Chalk Farm 
—that I will not do! No!—the power of woman I 
own, but her omnipotence I deny; or, as I once po- 
etically expressed it— 


Beauty’s bright heaven has many a starry eye, 
Shines many a radiant orb in Beauty’s sky; 

But well I ween there glitters not the dame 

Whose glance could fire me with a warrior’s flame; 
Not Loveliness herself, with all her charms, 

Could nerve my spirit to a deed of arms. 


Yes, truly! such are my sentiments; and you see they 
can be couched in rhymé, as well as the most valor- 
ous and knightly. ere Venus to be the guerdon 
of the achievement, I would not exchange a shot 
with any lord or gentleman in the king’s dominions. 
I will do any thing for Beatrice but challenge 
Claudio. Whether | shall ever be ‘* crowned,” or 
not, is uncertain; but certes it will never be for 
** deserts in arms;” and as to the ‘ bubble reputa- 
tion,” if ever I seek it, rely on it, it will be some- 
where else than ‘in the cannon’s mouth”—ay, or 
the pistol’s mouth either. A pistol differs from a 
cannon Only, as a young lion differs from an old 
one; and I would just as soon be devoured by the 
king of the forest himself, as by a younger branch of 
the royal family. No pistol for me! IL hold it, with 
honest David in the play, to be a ‘* bloody-minded 
animal;” and the much abused nobleman, who seve- 
ral hundred years ago remarked, 


——‘‘that it was a great pity—so it was— 
That villanous saltpetre should be digged 

Out of the bowels of the harmless earth, 
Which many a good stout fellow had destroyed 
So cowardly”— 


took a view of military affairs in which I coneur with 
all my heart, soul, and strength. 

It may be asked, how I dare make an avowal so 
certain to bring down upon my head the sentence of 
outlawry from every fashionable circle. ‘Do I not 
know,” it will be said, “that to the lovely and the 
brave the character I give of myself is equally de- 
testable? that I had better be known in polite society 
asa traitor or a parricide, than as a craven in the 
field, much less a person who would prefer the most 
inglorious compromise imaginable to a mortal arbi- 
trement at twelve paces?” A reasonable question, 
gentle reader! But, if you wait to the end of these 
Contessions, you will find an answer; you will see 
that, communicative as I am on other points, with 
respect to my ‘local habitation and my name,” | 
am as mysterious as the Men in the Iron Mask, or 
one of Mrs. Radeliffe’s heroes. ‘This, however, | 
aos you—I am not the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, 

In perfect confidence, then, I proceed to inform 
you, that courage is to me the most inexplicable 
phenomenon in the constitution of man. I was born, 
without doubt, under a pusillanimous planet; or 
rather under one of those fying stars, which scam- 
per so fast across the etherial fields, that there is no 
way to account for their immediate hurry, but ow the 
hypothesis that there is a comet at their heels. No 
remark is more common than that Faet is continually 
outdoing Fiction. The wildest freaks of imagina- 
tion never bodied forth a Cromwell or a Bonaparte. 
Nature, as she moulded these great characters, 
smiled at the dwarfish creations of romance and poe- 
try, and rebuked the presumption of the Homers, 
the Dantes, and the Shakspeares. Now it is with 
cowardice precisely as it is with heroism. Both are 
natural gifts; and nature, when she is disposed, ean 
be as munificent of the former as of the latter. In 
the present instance, she has proved it. I consider 
| myself as created for the special purpose of eclips- 


other improvements of Michigan have trebled within | & 


ing the Ague-cheeks, the Acres, the Falstaffs, and 
the Bobadils, with every example of recreant knight- 
hood in the chronicles of fiction. Not one of these 
poetical poltroons appears to me to have possessed 
the true genius, or, if | may use the expression, the 
spirit of cowardice. Some actually go into the field; 
one or two proceed so fay as to draw their swords 
and cock their pistols; and all seem to be susceptible 
of at least a momentary thrill of valour; otherwise, 
they could not so much as listen to the horrible pro- 

ositions of their obliging triends, Sir Toby Belch, 
Sir Lucius O’Trigger, and other personages of the 
same sanguinary complexion. In short, dastardly as 
they are in action, they are martial enough in con- 
templation. ‘hey are valiant until the signal is 
iven—adamant while the enemy is out of view. 
As to Sir John Falstaff, | would almost venture to 
place him amongst the heroes of the English drama. 
— With what propriety he can be called coward, af- 
ter his terrible encounter with the Douglas, I do not 
understand. Of this lam sure—he had very differ- 
ent ideas from mine on warlike subjects, orhe would 
never have had a fellow with the ominous name of 
Pistol in attendance on his person. I should as soon 
have had the devil for my Ancient, as an angel with 
so sinister a cognomen. My cowardice—I say it 
without vanity—is no vulgar infirmity : indeed it is 
not so much an infirmity as a principle of my con- 
stitution. Itis, in fact, the essence of my being. I 
can never read a vivid description of an engage- 
ment, but I feel an itching of my heels, and analmost 
uncontrollable inclination to run away. Such have 
been my sensations always on coming to the battle- 
scene in Marmion; and | experienced the like emo- 
tions, about three years ago, at the Louvre, on cast- 
ing; my eyes on a picture of Rosa, where nothing is 
wanting but the din of conflict to make you fancy 
yourself in the middle of the fray. I actually re- 
treated before Salvator’s pencil half the length of 
the gallery, and well nigh overturned the easel of a 
lady who was copying a landscape of Vernet. She 
attributed the shock her apparatus received to acci- 
dent; could she have divined the secret of the mat- 
ter, what an entertaining story she would have had 
of the ‘* Monsieur Anglais qui s’etoit mis en fuite, 
a la vue seulement d’un tableau de bataille!” 

So far am I from being capable of taking part in 
an action, or even a skirmish, that it requires the 
greatest effort of my imagination to conceive how 
any One, not armed with invulnerability, can bring 
himself to face an enemy. ‘The Latin poet throw- 
ing away his shield to make his escape the faster— 
the Athenian orator caught by a bramble in his re- 
treat, and roaring for quarter as lustily as ever he 
shouted in the tribune—these things 1 can figure to 
myself;—but how either the one or the other was 
ever induced to take the field at all—this is what 
surpasses my powers of conception. They were not 
cravens, it is obvious, in the plenitude of that 
term’s acceptation;—matchless as they were in song 
and eloquence, the true genius of cowardice they 
wanted. In ¢/is, at least, Ll am immeasurably above 
them. Had nature cast them in my mould, Philip- 
pi and Choranea had never seen their backs—be- 
cause they would never have seen their faces. 
‘© Parma non bene relicta!”—‘* Non bene!” say 
you, my bonny bard? ‘Truly, Ltake it to have been 
the best and wisest action of your life; and if I must 
deal plainly with you, the most insane was that 
which atforded Antony’s grenadiers a chance of spit- 
ting your little carcass like a lark upon their pikes of 
broadswords. But, fugitive as you were, I perceive 
youhad a scintilla of heroism in your composition. 
You were not of my mettle. 

There is a sect of soi-disant philosophers who 
lament the by-gone days of chivalry, and are ever 
sighing for tilt-yards and tournaments—the good old 
time (they call it) when every gentleman went arm- 
ed from heel to point, and ladies were wooed by the 
shivering of lances; and there was no way of prov- 
ing manhood but by the sword; and no evidenee of 
birth wasadmitted, but your gentle blood itself, 
streaming from the gash of spear or battle-axe. 
Heaven shield us ! These were fine times, truly ! 
But pray, Mr. Burke, what should J have done in 
these fine times? What 1 should mot have done is cer- 
tain. [should not have complied with their barbarous 
usages, let the consequences have been what they 
might. While there remained a mouse-hole in the 
land, I should never have been seen in the lists. It 
is quite enough to have read of such doings. ‘That 
was an enviable day at Ashby-de-la-Zouche, as de- 
scribed in ‘*Ivanhoe;” and erities say it is describ- 
ed to thelife. John Dryden, too, is tolerably expli- 
cit, in his ‘* Palamon and Arcite,” on the subject of 
a passage of arms:— 


‘¢ Two troops in fair array one moment shewed, 
The next, a field with fallen bodies strewed; 
Not half the number in their seats are found, 
But men and steeds lie grovelling on the ground. 
‘The points of spears are stuck within the shield, 
The steeds, without their riders, scour the field; 
The knights, unhorsed, on foot renew the fight, 
The glittering falchions cast a gleaming light; 
One rolls along a football to his foes—- 

One with a broken truncheon deals his blows.” 


“A football to his foes!” Alas for the olden time! 
Well-a-day for the days of chivalry! Golden days! 
wiil ye never return? ** A football to his foes!” 

‘Vhese Confessions would be imperfect if l omitted 
the influence which my extraordinary cowardice has 
produced upon my religion, my politics, my philoso- 
phy, and my manners, 


Virst, as to my religion, I am decidely a Quaker. 


I have not, however, openly conformed to that sect 
because it has receded lamentably from the primi- 
tive purity of its doctrines and practice. Arms are 
now resorted to in self defence. Duelling, indeed, 
is still interdicted; but if you break into the Quaker’s 
house after nightfall, he will resist you with sword 
and pistol! Now arms, under all circumstances, are 
mi anathema—the pistol is an abomination, even 
while it saves my life; so that I defer assuming the 
broad-brim until the spirit of Fox reanimates his fol- 
lowers, and he that is smitten on one cheek shall be 
ready to turn the other also. In the meantime, my 
creed is as follows:—lI believe discretion to be the bet- 
ter part of valour. I believe in the combustible, ex- 
plosive, and life-destroying properties of gunpow- 
der. I believe in the mortal qualities of cold steel, 
whether in sword, lance, bayonet, or dagger. I be- 
lieve the only post of safety in battle is to be out of 
the reach of sabre and range of shot. I believe life 
to be the first consideration, and honour the second; 
and I hold the contrary to be a false heresy. I be- 
lieve the heels to be the most worthy part of the hu-. 
man body, inasmuch as they minister quickest to self- 
preservation, and, by their timely use, seldom fail to 
put an end to strife. I believe the most inglorious 
peace better than the most glorious war. 1 believe 
the strength of a country to consist in its live popu- 
lation; and am firmly persuaded that one man walk- 
ing in the streets of London is worth one thousand 
lying inthe bed of honour. These are the chief ar- 
ticles of my belief. As to my hopes hereafter, I 
trust that when I have gone to my long home, the in- 
nocence of my life will be of no disservice to me. 
With no deed of blood on my conscience—havin 
made no children orphans, or wives widows—may 
not hope to raise my crest as high as the proudest of 
heroes? I trust, however, I shall be lodged in the 
opposite quarter of the skies—the diameter of the 
earth’s orbit at least between us. Neither in time 
nor eternity, should I be easy in the neighbourhood 
of Guy Earl of Warwick, the Chevalier Bayard, 
Godfrey of Bologne, John of Gaunt, or even the 
Duke of Wellington. The spirits of warriors will 
probably be always warlike. The martial ghosts 
will be excellent good company for each other; and 
we civil shades would prefer a separate establish- 
ment, 

Such is the religion of my cowardice. With but 
little addition, it contains my politics also. I am 
decidedly opposed to standing armies. In forei 
policy, Lam for the principle of non-intervention in 
all its rigour; and nocrime, I am of opinion, should 
be punished with such unflinching severity as a 
breach of the peace. I am, moreover, for reform 
of every kind, because, when any demand is made, 
the quietest way is to concede it at once, and avoid 
the possible event of the petitioner resorting to vio- 
lence to obtain his object. 

My philosophy comes next on the tapis. Cow- 
ardice has made me a political economist. Finding 
the writers on that science unanimous in contending 
that peace is the true interest of nations, it is little 
surprising that | have become enamoured of a theo- 
ry so perfectly in unison with my feelings. Peace, 
yeace, peace! was not more the heart’s desire of 

rd Clarendon, than it is mine. Upon this sub- 
ject, Lam fond of quoting Milton—‘‘Peace hath its 
victories as well as war;” and again— 


-  ** But if there be in glory aught of good, 
It may by means far different be attained, 
Without ambition, war, or violence, 

By deeds of peace.” 


Milton, I may as well mention, en passant, is m 
favourite English poet—not on account of his subli- 
mity, but because of the pacific spirit that breathes 
through all his compositions, and was indeed diffus- 
el over his life. We never hear of him at Marston 
Moor or Woreester; but we find him, during the tu- 
mult of the civil war, sequestered in one of the qui- 
etest nooks of London, and inseribing his door with 
the beautiful and pathetic sonnet, beginning— 


‘¢ Captain, or colonel, or knight in arms, 

Whose chance on these defenceless doors may seize, 
If deed of honour did thee ever please, 

Guard them, and him within protect from harms.” 


[ particularly admire this sonnet. There isa tone 
of supplication in it so much in unison with the sen- 
timents I entertain towards all military officers, from 
the field-marshal down to the corporal. Milton had 
the genius of cowardice as well as of poesy. How 
superior to Dante ! The Florentine would have been 
buckling on his armour, while the Englishman was 
watering his threshold with melodious tears, and 
singing for quarter in strains that would have made 
Mars himself merciful. 

I have now to disclose the effects of my unrival- 
led cowardice upon my ‘aanners and conversation. 
So constitutional and instinctive is my dread of arms, 
deeds of arms,and men-at-arms; and so deeply con- 
vinced am I that there is no apology so abject that I 
would not infinitely rather make than stand to be fir- 
ed at, that nothing can exceed the pains | am at to be 
on amicable terms with all the world. I am all 
smiles, courtesies, and civilities. Itis searcely pos- 
sible for mortal man to pick a quarrel with me. I 
apologize, in fact, before I offend; sometimes even 
when (if any feelings have been hurt) I myself am 
the injured party. example, if a person tread 
on my toe in the street, I bow and ask his pardon, 
while, atthe same time, [am writhing from the ef- 
fects of the pressure on my corn. 

It may be supposed that, like ordinary cowards, I 
am a braggadocia, and talk big, in order to produce 


on the company a false impression of my character; 
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but I am too a to resortto an artifice which 
has been so often exposed, and is so easily seen 
through. Onthe contrary, [try to imitate the bear- 
ing and discourse of the truly valiant, which I have 
generally observed to be as opposite as possible to 

atof Captain Bobadil. At the same time, there 
are certain peculiarities in my conversation, from 
which I fear some person of more than common pe- 
netration—lI particularly dread the ladies—will some 
time or another divine the truth. Iam _ too fond of 


ears simple in construction, and unaccompanied by 
i iron work. ‘The principle may be applied to 
any description of carriage without any additional 
expense of building. The body of the coach, in 
place of resting upon springs below, is poised upon 
two upright supporters, rising from the beds and 
axles, and ae up between the body and the boots. 
The tops of these are surmounted by ellip- 
tic springs, on which the body is suspended in such 
a manner, that on meeting inequalities on the road, 


ter. Interesting information, entertaining anecdote, 


and clear description, vary every page.”"—Lit. Gaz. 


Were mine but one hour, I'd minute its flight 
In the pleasure that gladdened my young summer day, 
Like the bird that soars up to the sun’s blazing light, 
And pours its bright spirit in glory away. ' 


DREAMS.—A FRAGMENT. 


O, never tell me dreams are vain, 

The coinage of an idle brain; 

I call them angel whisperings: 

And those soft radiant shapes that fly, 
Like bright clouds o’er a summer sky, 


expatiating on moral intrepidity and intellectual cou- | it has freedom to adjust its centre of gravity, and with heaven 


rage; and more than once I have endangered myself 
by maintaining that there is nothing derogatory toa 
man of honour in making an apology, without lay- 
ing sufficient stress upon the clause, provided he has 
beenin the wrong. But I never was in such peril of 
exposure as afew days ago, at the house of an inti- 
mate friend. ‘* L. misunderstood,” said a lady ad- 
dressing herself to me, “ an observation you made 
here the other evening.”” Now, misunderstood is a 
verb I abhor in every mood and tense. It jarred on 
my ear like the cocking of a pistol; and, without 
pausing to ask what expression of mine had been so 
unlucky as to have been misconstrued, I exclaimed, 

*¢ I will make any explanation he thinks necessary.” 
Fortunately, the nature of the observation in ques- 

tion prevented the ridicule of this speech from be- 
ing noticed. ‘* You will not have much trouble, I 

imagine,” said the lady; ‘‘ it was merely a mistake 

of one word for another; you were talking of Lajfitte, 

and L. thought you were talking of Lafayette.” How 

lightly sat my bosom’s lord upon his throne after this 

_eclaircissement ! So overjoyed was I at my deliver- 

ance from a ‘‘ misunderstanding,” that I thought 

but little of the hair’s-breadth escape of my reputa- 

tion; faithful in this to the fifth article of my creed, 

which, you will remember, runs thus—‘ I believe 

life to be the first consideration, and honour the se- 

cond; and I hold the contrary to be a false heresy.” 

I have little to add, but that I lead the life ofa 
hare, in continual trepidation, regarding all man- 
kind (ladies alone excepted) as my natural enemies, 
and in daily expectation of being started, hunted, 
and slain—no—s/ain is going rather too far—at least 
I shall never be accessory to my own murder. Of- 
ten I wish myself transported to some solitary isle 
in the Pacific Ocean; or ejaculate with Byron— 


*¢ Oh! that the desert were oe dwelling place, 
With one fair spirit for my Minister!” 


I, too, cast a longing eye upon the olden time; but it 
ison the pastoral ages, when the only weapon was 
the shepherd’s crook, the code of honour was not, 
and, in all Aready there was neither a challenger 
nor a cartridge. 


EXTRACTS 


From late foreign journals received at this office. 
A Goov Horszt.—The following account of a 
horse, the property of Mr. Warde, the fox hunter, 
is given in No. 1. of the Sporting Magazine for 
May:—* Blue Ruin, for that is the name of the 
horse, is about sixteen hands one inch high, and in 
the year 1815, then five years old, was bought at a 


thus, by a the weight on the rising wheel 
prevents the liability of being upset. ‘The sense o 
danger, which is often attended with lamentable re- 
sults, is avoided, for the body of the coach maintains 
its vertical position, in the manner of a mariner’s 
compass, so that those inside may not be aware of 
the wheels having varied from one to three feet. 
Earl Fitzwilliam will, it is said, be created Mar- 
quis of Rockingham, and the Marquis of Cleveland 
elevated to a Dukedom, and Lord Sefton, Lord Clon- 
Francis Burdett, Mr. Coke of Norfolk, 
and Lord Kinnaird, called to the Upper House, as 
Peers of the United Kingdom.—Shefield Courant. 
A Profitable Speculation.—A poor man named 
Cawthorne, residing in gravel-lane, Shadwell, who 
has a wife and family of six small children, and who 
has been for some time partly supported by the pa- 
rish, was advised, on the day of the dissolution of 
Parliament, to manufacture illumination candlesticks, 
as rejoicings would most certainly take place in com- 
memoration of the step adopted by his Majesty. 
The poor fellow, who is a tinker, acted upon this 
advice, and, with the assistance of his better half and 
his children, made upwards of 6,000 small candle- 
sticks by the Wednesday morning following, the 
whole of which he disposed of at 1s. per dozen, for 
the purpose of affixing candles to be placed in the 
windows of houses to be illuminated. The cost of 
the material, bought by a friend, was only 4/., and 
the poor man thus realized a neat profit of more 
than 211, by his six days’ work, which has, he says, 
‘*set him upon his legs again,” and, from the depths 
of poverty, and a casual dependence on the parish, 
rendered him comfortable, and has also enabled him 
to purchase a few goods, and set up a small shop in 
the hardware line. He could have sold double the 
number of candlesticks, had they been made.” 
Astley’s Amphitheatre.—In addition to the great at- 
traction of Mazeppa, the Managers of this fashion- 
able Theatre have brought forward a new piece, call- 
ed the Black Bear, or the Pacha of Smyrna. Itisa 
very laughable bagatelle, and has been completely 
successful. ‘he equestrian evolutions in the eircle 
are of a very novel and surprising character. 
Drury-Lane THeatre.—Last night a new opera 
entitled The Emissary, or the Revolt of Moscow, 
was presented at this theatre. The style in which it 
is written, is really below criticism; but the selected 
music, most of which is taken from Le Colporteur, 
is so beautiful, and was so well executed, both by the 
singers and the orchestra, that it would have saved the 
very worst of pieces from complete condemnation, 
With some slight exceptions, the actors acquitted 


SELECT POETRY. 


THE THREE HOMES. 
FROM THE ENGLISHMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


“ Where isthy home?” I asked a child, 
Who, in the morning air, 

Was twining flowers most sweet and wild 
In garlands for her hair. 


** My home,” the happy heart replied, 
And smiled in childish glee, 

“Ison the sunny mountain side, 
Where soft winds wander free.” 


O! blessings fall on artless youth, 
And all its rosy hours, 

When every world is joy and truth, 
And treasures live in flowers! 


is thy home?” asked of one 
Who bent, with flushing face, 

To hear a warrior’s tender tone 
In the wild wood’s secret place. 


She spoke not, but her varying cheek 
The tale might well impart; 

The home of her young spirit meek 
Was in a kindred heart. 


Ah! souls that well might soar above, 
To earth will fondly cling, 

And build their hopes on human love, 
That light and fragile thing! 


‘**‘ Where is thy home, thou lonely man ?” 
I asked a pilgrim gray, 

Who came with furrowed brow, and wan, 
Slow musing on his way. 

He paused, and with a solemn mien 
Upturned his holy eyes, 

* The land I seek thou ne’er hast seen, 

_ My home is in the skies!” 

O! blest—thrice blest ! the heart must be 
To whom such thoughts are given; 

That walks from worldly fetters free ;— 
Its only home in heaven! 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
SONG.—BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


O, weel befa’ the maiden gay, 
In cottage, bught, or penn, 
An’ wee! befa’ the bonny May 
That wons in yonder glen; 
Wha loes the modest truth sae weel, 
Wha’s aye sae kind, an’ aye sae leal, 
An’ pure as blooming Asphodel 
Amang sae mony men. 
O, weel befa’ the bonny thing 
That wonsin yonder glen. 


’Tis sweet to hear the music float 
Along the gloaming lea; 
"Tis sweet to hear the blackbird’s note 


And only to our vision given 

When, the gross scenes of earth withdrawn, 

The spirit may be breathed upon 

By holy ones, and thus set free 

To revel in purity, 

That ever would to us reveal 

Such glories, did not sin’s dark cloud 

Before our waking vision steal, 

In guise of Death !—the grave—the shroud— 

These interpose ere heaven is ours, 

We dread the thorns and turn us from the flowers 

But dreams can bring heaven's scenes so near, 

That in the light will disappear 

Each awful phantasy,—we stand 

As "twere within the spirit land, 

And feel the consciousness of power 

To triumph in the gloomiest hour. 

To live—the same in sleep, in death,— 

Life is not made by this weak breath, 

This cognizance of outward thing ; 

Life is the bounding pulse that springs, 

And thrills beneath the thoughts that roll 

In floods of radiance o’ér the soul 

When, yielding to its holiest feelings, 

It mingles with the deep revealings 

That whisper immortality— 

And dreams are of these thoughts a part, 

They play like moonbeams round the heart, 

Till even sleep’s sealed eye may see 

There is a world of glory o’er us, 

A way of light and life before us. 
CORNELIA. 


MARRIED, 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Helfenstine, Mr 
GEO. W. DELAWAY, to Miss REBECC IRA 
FOLWELL. ss REBECCA ELVIRA 

n Sunday evening. the 12th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Potts, 
Mr. JAMES M‘ELROY, to Miss REBECCA ANN HALL 
all of this city. x 

On Wednesday evening, Ist inst. by the Rev. Mr. Sand- 
ford, Mr. RICHARD STEEL, of Auburn, N. Y. to SARAH 
M. daughter of John Knowles, Esq. of Delaware county. 

My, inst. by the Rev. Mr. Aber- 
crombie, Mr. WM.SEBIT, to Miss ELIZABETH R - 
ERFORD, both of this city. ° ti 

On Tuesday, 14th inst. by the Rev. Albert Barnes, Mr. 
JAMES R. GILMER, merchant, to Miss ANN MARIA 
daughter of Jacob Dunton, Esq. : 

On the 14th inst. by the Rev. T. Fuller, Mr. JESSE M. 
——, to Miss MARY ANN M'‘GEE, all of 

lis city. 

On Sunday, 5th inst. by the Rev Jeremiah Keil , 
JOHN HUGHES, to Mrs. ROSANNA CAMPBELL,’ - 

On Tuesday, Mth inst. at St. Stephen's Church, by the 
Rev. Dr. James Montgomery, JOHN R. C. SMITH, to 
MARIA, daughter of the late Wm. Bell, Esq. 

At New York, on Tuesday evening, by his Hon. the 
Mayor, Mr. BENJ. C. PURVIN, formerly of the city of 
Philadelphia, merchant, to Miss ANN ELIZA KENNE- 
DY, of Fishkill, Duchess county. 

On Sunday evening, the 12th inst. by the Rev. Wm. C. 
Mead, Mr. JAMES L. WEST, of this city, to Miss MARY 


country fair for thirty-five guineas, with the charac- themselves with good effect, and we cannot refrain To see the lambkin’s lightsome race— SEBINA, daughter of the late Capt. John Shaw, of South- 
ter of having run away with a buggy, and being vio- | from particularizing Mr. H. Phillips, who sung with The speckled kid in wanton chase— wark. 


lent in harness; he belonged to a gin-distiller at 
Maidstone, and hence his name of Blue Ruin. He 
is fully a three parts bred horse, being got by Did- 
ler, dam by the Wellesley Arabian, out of a hunting 
mare. As soonashe was cleansed and fit to go, he 
showed symptoms of stoutness, and was put into the 
eurricle against a known stout one, with a jaunt of 
sixty-two miles before him; this he did without hav- 
ing the bridle taken out of his mouth, or being off 
his feed or at all being sick after it. He then car- 
ried a whipper-in for three seasons, during which he 
did many quick things, but was more thought of for 
stoutness than speed; he often carried the huntsman, 
too, when other horses had stopped. When the 
whip was promoted to be huntsman, his first request 
was *¢ that the roan horse” might be one of his; the 
request was complied with, andin this situation he 
continued until the hounds were disposed of. Blue 
Ruin was once lent for a day to that celebrated 
sportsman, Mr. Assheton Smith, and whether it was 

e horse or the man I know not, perhaps both—but 
nothing caught them for near an hour, nor would 
they then if the fox could have gone further. Mr. 
Smith offered a very large sum forhim. Heis now 
in perfect health and spirits, and was never lame but 
once with curbs. He went lately twenty-two miles 
to London, was driven about the streets for three 
hours, and returned without feeding or being taken 
off. He has got hislast master, and should there be 
the least failure of limb or constitution, he will re- 
ceive the coup de grace. 

We have seen a machine for making bricks, (the 
invention of a Swiss) recently constructed in Leeds, 
on a very simple principle, which turns out 120 
bricks in one minute, fit for the kiln, without any 
drying, as in the ordinary process. We understand 
that 1000 bricks may be made for 6d. instead of 2s. 
6d. the present price. The cost of the machine is 
about 200/. and it is worked by two men and two 
boys. By this process, bricks may be made more 

ciently at all seasons, no drought being necessary. 
Leeds Intelligencer. 

New Safety Coach.—There has been exhibited 
lately a new safety coach, the invention of Mr. Staf- 
ford of Liverpool, which appears really to deserve 
the name it bears. The wheels and body of this 

vehicle are similar to those generally used in all 
eoaches; but the springs and manner of suspension 
are not outwardly visible, so that the carriage ap- 


inimitable taste and judgment. ‘This piece is evi- 
dently destined to have buta short existence. 

White. Bait.—Mr. Yarrell has made several at- 
tempts to preserve white bait alive, of which the fol- 
lowing are the results:—“Several dozens of strong 
lively fish, four inches in length, were transferred 
with great care from the nets into large vessels (some 
of the vessels, to vary the experiment, being of earth- 
enware, and others of wood and metal) filled with 
water taken from the Thames at the time of catching 
the fish. At the expiration of twenjyy minutes near- 
ly the whole of them were dead, none survived longer 
than half an hour, and all fell to the bottom of the 
water. On examination, the air-bladders were found 
to be empty and collapsed. ‘There was no cause of 
death apparent. About four dozen specimens were 
then placed in a coffin-shaped box, pierced with 
holes, which was towed slowly up the river after the 
fishing-boat. ‘This attempt also failed; all the fish 
were dead when the vessel had reached Greenwich. 
Mr. Yarrell was told by two white-bait fishermen, 
that they had several times placed these fishes in the 
wells of their boat, but they invariably died when 
brought up the river. The fishermen believe a por- 
tion of sea-water to be absolutely necessary to the 
existence of the species, and all the circumstances at- 
tending this particular fishery appear to prove their 
opinion to be correct.” 

Aitorney’s Bill.—Among the persons opposing the 
discharge of Sir John Ignatius Burt, who lately ap- 
plied for relief under the Insolvent Debtors’ Act, were 
several agents. Rather a curious item was introduced 
into the bill of one of them, which was the follow- 
ing:—To coming from Dublin to Holyhead in a 
storm for you; in fact, Sir John, for doing impossi- 
bilities for you, 500/. 

Major Keppel’s Journey across the Balkan.—(Just 
published. |—‘‘Journeying through France, Switzer- 
land, and Italy, Major Keppel embarked at Otranto 
for Corfu; and thence taking various parts of Greece 
in his route, made his way, principally by sea, to 
Constantinople. After remaining some time in that 
city, he pursued his course to Adrianople, and made 
a circuit, meluding the Balkan, Derbent, Shumla, 
Bourgas, Chorli, &Xc. and so back to the Turkish cap- 
ital. He next performed a tour in Asia Minor and 
inspected some fine remains of antiquity. Major 
Keppel’s narrative is so amusing that the reader is 


quite carried away by the manner as well as the mat- 


The young deer cower in lonely place, 
Deep in her flowing den; 

But sweeter far the bonny face 
That smiles in yonder glen ! 


’ O,had it no’ been for the blush 

O’ maiden’s virgin flame, 

Dear beauty never had been known, 
An’ never had a name ; 

But aye sin’ that dear thing o’ blame 

Was modelled by an angel’s frame, 

The power 0’ beauty reigns supreme 
O’er a’ the sons 0’ men; 

But deadliest far the sacred flame 
Burns in a Jonely glen! 


There's beauty 1n the violet’s vest— 
There’s hinny in the haw— . 
There’s dew within the rose’s breast, 
The sweetest 0’ them a’: 
The sun will rise and set again, 
An’ lace wi’ burning goud the main— 
The rainbow bend outow’r the plain, 
Sae lovely to the ken; 
But lovelier far the bonny thing 
That wons in yonder glen! 


From the New England Galaxy. 
SONG. 


Go, rob the green vine of its opulent gems, 
Tear the clusters away, lest they crimson thy snow, 
Crush the lilies as useless and snap all their stems, 
And blast all the flow’rets that fragrantly grow; 
Go, preacher of morals and victim of lust, 
Thou hypocrite cloaked in the mantle oflaw, 
Gather gold, die and rot, already too curst, 
Like the herd of thy kind, to be damned any more. 


Give me back the bright cup of enchantment again, 
With the garland that pleasure drenched richly in wine. 
Let the cold heart of age keepitsiciclechain, | 
Be the goblet’s deep blush in youth's holiday mine. 
Let the hoarse raven croak when the tempest is up, 
And the dove fold its wings in security blest: 
I'll bathe every plume ere I fly from the cup, 
To soar where the sunbeams eternally rest. 


Who talks of forgetfulness ?—give me once more, 
Those moments but sadly remembered as past, 
When the surge broke in wildness on youth's varied shore, 
And mirth spread her rainbow of joy to the last. 
Give me back the glad hearts intertwined with my own, 
The flashes that thrilled and the feelings that gushed ; 
Too long has the dull cloud of solitude thrown 
Its shade where my heart !ay in apathy hushed. 


If life is a dream, let its slumbers be sweet ; 
Let us shake off the incubus care from the soul ; 
Though the pinions of time are relentless and fleet, _ 


Their shadows may sparkle with drops from the bowl. 


On the 16th inst. by the Rev. Mr. M‘Calla, Mr. ROBERT 
COANE, to Miss MARY STINGER, all of this city. 

On Wednesday, evening. 15th inst. by the Rev. M. M. 
Carli, Mr. DANIEL F. HOPPER, to Miss EMMA COBB, 
both of this city. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Thos. G. Allen, Mr. 
DANIEL ENGLAND, of New Jersey, to Miss SARAH T. 
CLARK, of this city. 

At New Castle, on Thursday morning, by the Rev. John 
M. Dickey, JOHN D. BIRD, to LUCINDA, eldest daugh- 
ter of John Moody, Esq. of that place. 

In this city, on the 16th inst. by the Rev. E. Ashton, Mr. 
JAMES G. TURNER, of Connswelle, Pen. to Miss HAR- 
RIET MILLER, of Sunbury, Penn. 

On Friday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Winchester, Mr. 
WM. F. NORTH, to Miss MARGARETTA M. LOCK- 
WOOD, both of this city. 

On Sunday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Dodge, Mr. JAS. 
ac of Troy, to Miss HESTER VICKERY, of 

his city. 

On Thursday, at the house of the Rev. Jos. M‘Cool, by 
the Rev. Lee Montgomery, Mr. LEVI R. KING, to Miss 
MARY JANE M‘COOL, formerly of Philadelphia. 

In this city, on Thursday, 16th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Furness, Mr. DAVID WHITING, Jr. of Boston, Mass. to 
Miss ALMIRA E. SPRINGER, of Portland Me. 


DIED; 

On Tuesday afternoon, 14th inst. MARY ANN, wife of 
Andrew Anderson, in the 39th vear of her age, after a 
short but severe illness, which she bore with patient re- 
signation. 

On Wednesday morning, in the 77th year of his age, 
ARCHIBALD M:‘LEAN, a native of Scotland, and many 
years a resident of the Island of Jamaica. 

On Wednesday morning, 15th inst. ISABELLA L. third 
daughter of Wm. Stavely, aged 3 years and 6 months, 

Suddenly, on Wednesday last, at his residence, No. 115 
Spruce street, Mr. JAS. MATHEWS, a native of Ireland, 
in the 38th year of his age. 

On the 6th inst. after an illness of seven days, ESTHER 
BALLENGER, in the 59th year of her age. 

On Tuesday morning, of pulmonary consumption, 
THOMAS P. M. TAYLOR, infantson of M. Taylor, aged 
7 months and 23 days. 

On Wednesdey morning, 15th inst. Mr. GEO. TROUT, 


| of the District of Spring Garden, in the 40th year of his 


e. 
tae" Boston, on Saturday, Mrs. SARAH SULLIVAN, 
consort, of the Hon. Richard Sullivan, aged 44 years, 

On Thursday afternon, after.a long and painful illness, 
of seven years, which she bor@ with christain fortitude 
and resignation, Mrs. CATHRINE SCHOCH, wife of Geo. 
Schoch, in the 54th year of her age. 

On Friday morning, after a short but painful illness, 
THOMAS T. STILES, Esq. in the 47th year of his age. 

On the 19th inst. CATHERINE FRALEY, in the 76th 


year of her age. 
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